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HIS week’s meeting of the Defence Ministers of the twelve came with one urgent appeal and two emphatic assurances—neither 


as it has been by a 
Staff, should prove 


Powers, preceded 
twelve Chiefs of 


Atlantic 
meeting of 


Treaty 
the 


nore important than the first meeting held a month ago, 
in that, provided agreement is reached on the general strategic 
plan, the United States will at once release the whole of 
the 1,000 million dollars already voted for the arming and 


equipment of the forces of the European partners in the treaty. 
There is little doubt that agreement will materialise, thanks to the 
careful preparation of the ground in advance. As to whatever 
strategic plan may be approved, details must obviously be kept 
secret. The less discussion there is, for example, on whether the 
efence line is to be the Elbe or the Rhine the better. What is 
certain is that, as Lord Montgomery, now an international servant, 
said in New York on Tuesday, there must be no question of 
regaining lost territory ; the territory must be held, not lost, in the 
first instance. That is the essential of the defence programme, and 
every nation must be prepared to make its due contribution to the 
defence forces as soon as decisions regarding their rdle and their 
numbers are taken. It may be assumed that the main naval burden, 
which should not be heavy, will fall on this country and America, 
and that our contribution to the air forces will be considerable. 
The standardisation of those forces will depend largely on the pro- 
ductive capacity of British factories. Whatever financial sacrifice 
all this entails must be borne The danger of war may be neither 


great nor increasing, but that it exists is undeniable. Talk of it 


comes from the east, not the west, and the recent Cominform 
meeting in Hungary has provided the opportunity for further mani- 


festations of belligerence. That need cause no great alarm, but 
Russia might well turn to war if she thought it would serve her 
Purpose. She will think no such thing once the west is organised 
and a “d 


M. Spaak’s Leadership 


Che visit of M. Paul-Henri Spaak to this country has been of great 


value. He comes with a unique reputation, created not so much 
by his notable political career in his own country as by his brilliantly 
able ¢ manship of the first meeting of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in 1946 and then of the first meeting of the 
European Consultative Assembly at Strasbourg this year. The 
toly statesman, for he is much more than a rou. ae politician, 


of them superfluous. The appeal was to this country to recognise 
its responsibility and pull its full weight in a Europe which without 
Britain would be no more than a mutilated fragment. The first 
assurance was that Britain’s predominating commitments to the 
Commonwealth were too well understood for her ever to be asked 
to choose between the Commonwealth and Europe; the other was 
that there was no thought of binding Britain by a rigid constitution, 
federalist or any other; Europe must be built step by step, by a 
process of steady progress and evolution. On the first point Mr. 
Churchill, at the Kingsway Hall meeting on Monday, declared 
Britain to be an integral part of Europe, an affirmation which the 
overwhelming mass of public opinion will endorse. But there are 
still problems to solve. To reconcile Britain’s commitments to the 
Commonwealth with her growing commitments to an evolving 
Europe will be difficult, but no one can believe it impossible. And 
if the sworn federalists are prepared to accept M. Spaak’s counsel 
and let development take its natural course, instead of pressing 
for the creation of a system which constitutionally Britain could 
not accept, and most Britons would not accept if they could, the 
Council of Europe will have smoother water before it than at one 
time seemed likely. 


Unrest in Nigeria 

In Nigeria, as elsewhere, the 
lead to a commission of enquiry and, ir 
mission’s report to lead The 
be proud of ; government should be able to keep ahead of violence 


which are 


sequence of events is for riots to 


gue course, tor the com- 


to reforms sequenee is not one [to 


economic rest 


even in the conditions of social and 
the war's inevitable legacy to West Africa. But it may well be 
argued that the most benevolent and circumspect Government ¢ 


not have prevented the recent disturbances in Eastern Nigeria 


These, as the Colonial Secretary pointed out on 


the result of “a normal breakdown such as we have in labo 
affairs in this country.” They are the fruits of immaturit 
impact of sudden violence on a sen YaANise yroletariat, whic 
has been semi-organised by semi-qualifed unton leaders, and w 

is open to incitement by demagogues (who are offen te 1 
leaders themselves). The exact nature of the grievances whic 
agitated (and still agitate) the miners at Enugu are a matter fo 
the commission to discover, but there can be no dou that its 
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terms of reference will compel it to undertake a survey of the 
whole industrial situation in the colony and, in view of the ease 
with which a local labour dispute fanned out into general rioting, 
the commission can hardly avoid investigating the lurking suspicion 
between Government and governed, between Africans and Euro- 
peans, which obviously exists as a permanent source of mischief. 
But the immediate need is to ensure that the miners are equally 
free from exploitation by the Government, which runs the mines 

and by the would-be politicians, wea¥ing indifferently the labels 
of Communism or Nationalism, who trouble the waters with a view 
to fishing in them later. 


Diplomatic Warmongering 

Incidents involving the arrest of diplomatic 
sentatives stationed in Communist countries have now 
frequent that it is doubtful whether even the shadow of reasonable 
with exist much longer. The 
even ordinary exemplified by 
the recent detention of American consular officials in Mukden, the 
the French official, M. Robineau, in Poland, 
attempted arrest (with violence) of other French repre- 
So long as it was simply 


and consular repre- 


become so 


those countries can 
law, or 


clations 


tter disregard for decency, 


est of consular 
the 
sentatives, cannot simply be met in kind 

natter of various foreign representatives in Eastern Europe being 
unacceptable and returning home, it was possible to reply 
thei 
Such a procedure is rather childish and its limits 
But it is not possible for civilised States to 
with arbitrary abuse with 
lackmail with blackmail, and torture with torture. They can only 
expose their nationals to these And now that 
activities in this sinister field are developing quickly 
in a manner reminiscent of the blockade of Berlin, 
non-Communist Governments to take 
determination. It cannot be 
measures will end with the 


‘ u 


eclared 


kind by requesting the withdrawal opposite numbers in 


Western Europe 
e quickly reached 
swer arbitrary abuse, 


arrest arrest, 


cease to dangers 
Communist 
ind concertedly, 
it is becoming necessary for 
with equal 
guaranteed that, as in Berlin, 
Russians and their satellites returning, in their own interest, to a 

inimum standard of civilised behaviour. It may lead to a situation 
similar to that existing in the brutish mind of the Russian sentry 

Berlin who last Friday killed out of hand an American sergeant 
who approached his post—a situation in which relations between 
East and West are reduced to an occasional shot 
frontiers. But that is the situation which Communist policy is 
deliberately producing. 


defensive measures 


such 


across closed 


The United Nations and China 


The joint resolution on China introduced by the United States 
into hs Political Committee of the General Assembly is non- 
committal to the point of being evasive. It could hardly have been 
otherwise, and its four clauses, which do little more than reaffirm 
with much piety the old principle of the Open Door, are probably 
sound tactics in a situation of some delicacy and more unreality. 
That Russia has injured the Chinese Republic, with whom she signed 
a treaty of friendship, by violating that treaty is indisputable ; but 
it is equally indisputable that meanwhile the Chinese Republic has 
disappeared, to the regret of very few Chinese. What is often (not 
very logically) called the logic of events will in time resolve what 
appears at the moment to be an impasse. For the present, two 
specific objectives, discernible through a fog of complications, will 
recommend themselves to all who want the United Nations 
Organisation to achieve its purposes. The first is the withdrawal 
from the fugitive Kuomintang régime of its rights—which have long 
been forfeit de facto—to represent the Chinese people in diplomatic 
ind international contexts. This objective is not difficult to attain. 
Ihe second objective is so to amend the constitution of U.N.O. that 
China loses her permanent seat on the Security Council, for which, 
whatever her form of government, she is at this stage of her political 
development wholly unfitted. But this step seems to be well outside 
the sphere of practical politics, since any such amendment can only 
be effected by a unanimous vote, and Russia is hardly likely to agree 
to what mean a for Communist China. So 


would loss of face 
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the outlook is obscure and unpromising, the only hopeful feature 
in it being that the Chinese people (who after all are what chiefly 
matter) are suffering no material inconvenience from an jnter- 
national deadlock of whose existence few of them are aware and 
whose nature still fewer comprehend. 


New Zealand Changes Over 

rhose who desire to regard the New Zealand election results as 
a portent may. Mr. R. G. Menzies, leader of the Conservative Party 
which is to challenge Labour at the polls in Australia next week, 
clearly does. And there is a certain suggestive similarity between 
the issues in New Zealand and here—the Conservatives resolutely 
opposing any extension of nationalisation, pledging support of the 
welfare State and promising the relaxation of controls as rapidly 
and extensively as conditions permit. The trend is towards freedom 
and away from an excess of planning. New Zealand has declared 
and what is most striking about the verdict 
than personalities. 


herself on these issues, 
is that it is passed on policies rather Che Con- 
servative leaders, having been in opposition for fourteen years, are 
to some extent unknown quantities, but none of them is individually 


of the calibre of men like Mr. Peter Fraser or Mr. Walter Nash, 
the late Prime Minister and Finance Minister respectively. On 
personal grounds the defeat of men who have co-operated so 
cordially, so loyally and so unreservedly with this country in both 
peace and war is to be regretted, but those sentiments are the 
monopoly of no party, and whatever effect the change of govern- 
ment may have at Wellington, it will leave the ties between New 


They could 
their 


Zealand and Britain precisely what they always were 
not well be There is not the smallest 
becoming less close. 


closer. danger ol 


Atomic Developments 

There is a curious contradiction between the re Mr. 
David Lilienthal from the chairmanship of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission and the publication this week by the Com- 
mission of some important information about the industrial 
of atomic energy, the main item in which concerns experiments 
with a “ breeder reactor” which may make it possible to produce 
greatly increased quantities of fissionable material from natural 
uranium. Mr. Lilienthal is known to favour a freer exchange of 
information with Great Britain and Canada, but has finally resigned 
because he cannot continue to spend a large proportion of his time 
answering the criticisms of politicians who say he wants to disclose 
—indeed has disclosed—too much. Yet at the very moment when 
his latest attacker, Senator Johnson, is blunderingly contradicting 
himself in his charges that Mr. Lilienthal is in a “ nefarious plot” 
to give away information about a new bomb, and when talks 
between the United States, Britain and Canada are going on with 
extending the exchange of information after the end 
He succumbs to a series 
American 


signation of 


uses 


a view to 
of this year, Mr. Lilienthal decides to go. 
of stupid attacks at the very moment when change in 
policy is becoming possible. But the more American policy changes 
the more Russian policy remains the same. Mr. Vyshinsky at 
Flushing Meadow has been repeating yet again, to the accompani- 
ment of the usual charges of Western warmongering, his useless 
and disingenuous proposals for simultaneous conventions on pro- 
hibition and control. Even his agreement with General Romulo’s 
appeal for a resumption of talks between the permanent members 
Atomic Energy Commission indicates no advance, for it is 
unlikely that he will agree that discuss 
Ihe Russians have gained time for 
before, and it seems that they are to be 


of the 
completely 
anvthing new 
ment by this device 
to do it 


should 
atomic deve lop- 
allowed 


they 


again 


Publicity and the Press 

The report of the Committee on the Cost of Home Information 
Services is an unimpressive document. Its recommendations amount 
to little apart from various injunctions to economy and one rather 
severe remark to the effect that the reduction in the Estimates for 
1949-50 (£175,000 lower than the £5,076,100 for 1948-9) was “ very 
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uch smaller than we had hoped.” Mr. Morrison, however, an- 
jounced in the House on Tuesday a reduction of nearly £700,000 
p the current financial year and of nearly £1,200,000 in the esti- 
hates for 1949-50. This is by no means negligible, and the decision 
5 to be welcomed. The Committee approves generally the present 
jrrangement under which the Central Office of Information and 
he Public Relations Officers are responsible for practically the 
shole of official information in the domestic field, though it notes 
he not unjustified criticism that the P.R.O.s tend almost inevitably 
p become apologists for their several departments. The recom- 
nendation that expenditure on Press and poster advertising should 
ye reduced should be read in connection with the suggestion that a 
\inisterial speech or Press conference may be equally effective. 
fhe implication that the papers can be persuaded to publish free 
» their news columns announcements which Ministries have 
\itherto been paying for in the advertisement columns is a naive 
somment on the systematic abuse which Ministers are regularly 
jirecting at the Press in their Sunday speeches. 


iim Production Costs 

It will probably surprise most people to learn that, owing to the 
Jaboration of the camera-work and constant repetition of shots 

the aim to secure perfection, a day’s work in British film studios 
fesults on an average in finished film taking no more than 
|.29 minutes to show. In Hollywood an average figure of 2.6 minutes 

not uncommon, and one of the recommendations of the Working 
— on film pgoduction costs, whose report was published this week, 

that producers should aim at raising the screen time average to 

o minutes a day. The rest of the report’s recommendations for 
educing costs are equally direct and sensible, and are not likely 
jo be quarrelled with by producers ; for, although the film industry 
may have the virus of extravagance in its veins, most producers 
ire not unaware of the need to keep costs down. It will be more 
difficult to implement another of the Working Party’s recommenda- 
tions that “ cost-consciousness be diffused throughout the personnel 
bf the industry,” for if this has any effect it must mean, not simply 
tutting down the salaries of stars but also puncturing the cushion 
pf inflated wages and restricted duties which some of the unions 
toncerned have built up for their members. It means, in fact, that 
there must be a return of the team spirit which, it is generally 
kdmitted, once existed in the industry but has now largely dis- 
ippeared. Meanwhile Mr. Rank’s reminder of the crushing burden 
tntertainment duty imposes raises other problems. 


Scotland’s Claims 

The fact that 250,000 persons out of an adult population of 
perhaps 3,000,000 have signed the Covenant demanding an inde- 
rendent Parliament for Scotland is not to be dismissed as negligible, 
though it is certain that the great majority of serious persons north 
pf the Border as well as south would support no such solution. 
But the proposals just promulgated by the Conservative committee 
presided over by Mr. James Stuart, M.P. go far both to disarm 
the more militant objectors to the existing constitutional arrange- 
nents and to satisfy all the reasonable demands of those Scotsmen 
ho feel, with considerable justice, that their country is administered 
oo much from Whitehall and too little from Calton Hill. The 
ationalisation of various industries, with the excessive centralisa- 
ion which that process entails, has brought Scottish complaints 
© a head. The Stuart committee proposes that an additional 
a shall be allotted to Scotland, bearing the title of Minister 
{ State for Scotland, working almost entirely in Scotland and 
Without a seat in the Cabinet. At the same time the appointment 
pf an additional Under-Secretary of State for Scotland (there are 
Bt present two) is advocated, with the suggestion that one of the 
inder-Secretaries should be a member of the House of Lords. 
hese are not revolutionary proposals, but they are sensible, 
ractical and, on the whole, adequate. Mr. Churchill has approved 
them, and they should be an asset to Conservative candidates in 
Beottish constituencies 


asesaa 


AT WESTMINSTER 


FTER the dust-storm raised by groundnuts the parliamentary 
weather has gradually subsided, and the House of 
Commons this week saw an unusual period of calm. An 

eddy fluttered the leaves of order papers when Mr. McEntee rose 
to answer a question which the equally venerable Sir Patrick 
Hannon was not in his place to ask, concerning the withdrawal 
of waiters from the Members’ smoke room. It will be interesting 
to see whether Mr. McEntee’s estimate of a saving of £600 a year 
is borne out by the accounts. Most users of the smoke room 
believe that loss of business will more than counteract any gain 
on wages ; although, however inconvenient, it is hard to see why 
the process of helping oneself should be termed “ undignified.” 
The eddy rustled again when Mr. Creech Jones rose to answer 
a private notice question about the disturbances in Nigeria, but 
the events were so serious that few Members felt inclined to express 
their anxiety and questions subsided in response to the Colonial 
Secretary's appeal to await the findings of the commission of 
enquiry. 
7 * x o 

Thereafter the House settled down to consider the Justices of 
the Peace Bill, which Sir David Maxwell Fyfe described as “ vitally 
important but entirely non-party.” After he had congratulated 
the Home Secretary on the “ wafts of common sense with which 
he had adorned the presentation of the Bill,” the debate was carried 
on by a nice mixture of lawyers and justices, interspersed with 
Members who represented non-county boroughs which are to 
lose their benches of magistrates if the Bill becomes law. Mr. Royle 
told an entertaining story of a conscientious objector who appeared 
before a bench presided over by an aged and rather deaf chairman. 
After the conscientious objector had given evidence on his own 
behalf the chairman asked, ““ Have you any witnesses to call? " The 
conscientious objector replied with deep feeling “ Almighty God 
is my witness.” ‘“ Put him in the box then,” replied the chairman. 

* * * * 


Tuesday saw a further round in the duel between’ Mr. 
Crosthwaite-Eyre and the Chancellor over the question of Sterling 
balances, the result of which was indecisive. Mr. Morrison 
followed with a statement on Information Services in reply to 
which Mr. Eden ventured a sally, thanking the Lord President 
for his synopsis of a report which he would take an early oppor- 
tunity to read. Mr. Gordon-Walker then made one of the few 
personal statements which has caused no one any embarrassment, 
and harmony was maintained through the Committee Stage of 
the Festival of Britain Bill and three minor Bills which followed it, 
The only discord came in faint echoes from another place where 
their Lordships were romping through the final stages of their 
refusal to amend the Parliament Act. 

* * * 7 

On Wednesday harmony reached a climax. Questions went fast 
and smooth until Mr. Churchill walked slowly in. Dr. Summerskill 
was answering and a Labour back-bencher, with more good will 
than reverence, called out “ Wish the old boy luck.” Mr. Driberg 
interrupted a supplementary to offer graceful congratulations which 
were acknowledged with a bow, and then at the end the Prime 
Minister rose and reflected the warmth of the whole House in 
wishing the Leader of the Opposition many happy returns. To the 
Prime Minister’s assertion that however many more decades Mr. 
Churchill had in front of him “ seventy-five marks a definite stage 
in life’? Mr. Churchill seemed to smile disagreement, but when 
he rose to reply he and all his listeners were visibly moved. 
Speaking with great emotion he uttered what might well be the 
epitaph of an historic Parliament when he said that the Prime 
Minister’s kindly gesture showed that the memories which unite 
us are still far stronger and deeper than those differences which are 
still canvassed within and without the Chamber. Were this not true 
democratic Socialism would be a contradiction in terms. 


a, M.-C. 
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THE ELECTORAL DECENCIES 


HE Labour speaker who said recently “ The next election 

is going to be one of the dirtiest general elections this 

country has ever known” was presumably issuing a 
warning in the hope that it would be sufficiently timely to 
destroy the danger. The warning was certainly necessary—more 
necessary than ever before. The continual complaints of 
Ministers about the treatment the Press is giving to the Govern- 
ment, and in particular to the Government's economic per- 
formance, are something more than a routine feature of all 
election campaigns. Mr. Morrison’s warning to commercial 
concerns to watch their expenditure on combating the threat of 
nationalisation lest it be regarded as election expenditure, which 
is subject to a legal limit, is something more than the piece of 
friendly advice that he represented it to be. It is a sharp 
reminder that, as a direct consequence of the vast extension of 
the State’s activities into the economic sphere, the traditional 
principles of political behaviour, and indeed of the British con- 
stitution itself, are now subject to a number of new and violent 
strains. Mr. Morrison, providing a revealing glimpse into the 
workings of the Government’s mind, refers to the question of 
future nationalisation schemes as a political question. The 
sugar refiners and the meat traders, with equal justification, 
argue that it is an economic question. In fact it partakes of 
both characters, but it has never yet been decided which is the 
worse danger—to subordinate economics to a political pro- 
gramme, or to attempt to influence political decisions by 
economic means. The Lord President of the Council chooses 
to prejudge the whole issue by ignoring the fact that national- 
isation proposals are of economic significance. By so doing he 
does not—fortunately—close the question. But he does draw 
attention to an issue which is probably much more fundamental 
than he thinks it is. 


It would be fatal to run away with the idea that the present 
arguments over the responsibility of the Press, the right of 
industries to oppose nationalisation, and the right of the Minister 
of Civil Aviation to override the findings of a properly con- 
stituted inquiry, are the usual small change of party politics. 
Before most elections there is an exchange of asperities, accusa- 
tions, insults and other forms of childishness, coming to a lame 
end with speeches and handshakes on the balcony of the Town 
Hall. Possibly these things do democracy no harm, though they 
can hardly do it any good. When such irrelevance is deliberately 
organised, and expensive party “machines” go into action, 
more serious damage may be done, though there is no reason 
to assume that it will all be done by one side. But a number of 
issues at present being argued are of quite a different order. 
They go right to the root of the British constitution. Of these 
questions the battle over the rights and duties of the Press is 
most readily recognised. Possibly it will be the most readily 
settled. Attacks by Ministers on the Press are continuous, but 
there is no more need to assume that they are co-ordinated than 
there is to assume that the counter-attack by the Press is the 
subject of deep collusion. The Attorney-General, who will 
certainly not be indifferent to the legal significance of the 
question, said only this week that it would be wrong to restrict 
further the freedom of the Press. And if some of his colleagues 
would hesitate to range themselves with him, they still must 
accept the fact that readers who suspect that the truth is not 
welling up unmuddied in “ capitalist ” newspapers can still buy 
the Daily Herald without difficulty. Such demonstrations of the 
freedom of the Press are always with us. Vigilance here will 


probably be sufficient to preserve liberty for a few more year 

But is there as much vigilance over the threat to industry 9 
The right to carry on trade and manufacture, within wide limits 
laid down only to prevent obvious abuses, was once assumed 
The present Government has deliberately denied it in the Case 
of the industries already nationalised, and is prepared to deny 
it in the case of an undefined list of other industries. The right 
of a Government with a large Parliamentary majority to pass 
such measures cannot be denied. But neither, until recently 
could the right of the victims to protest be denied. Some of 
them—the transport undertakings for example—protesteg 
vigorously though ineffectively. The protests of the steel industry 
have been made rather belatedly and in muted tones, Nobody 
questioned their right to make these protests. But now that 
sugar refiners and meat traders in turn are raising their Voices, 
a few months before a general election, the Lord President says 
they are “engaging in extravagant propaganda campaigns 
intended to secure the defeat of Labour candidates.” 

There was a time when such a twisting of the facts might 
safely have been passed over as a piece of electioneering. But 
this is not such a time. If industries which protest against 
nationalisation—and, as Messrs. Tate and Lyle, Limited, have 
pointed out with obvious truth, they would protest just as much 
if the proposals came from Liberals, Conservatives or any other 
party—if such industries are to be placed in danger of legal 
action, then freedom will have suffered a disastrous blow. Mr 
Morrison’s avuncular manner conceals the very sinister 
assumption that the industries in question have run into danger 
merely by protesting. He advises them to seek legal advice 
But he does not mention that, if another Labour Government 
is returned, he will hold all the cards. It would be no more 
difficult then to alter the laws about election expenditure than 
it has been to reduce the powers of the House of Lords. Ip 
other words the Lord President’s “ kindly ” advice is a deliberate 
threat—a threat to twist the constitution once more in order t 
promote the nationalisation programme, as it was twisted 
smooth the passage of the Steel Bill. 

Yet this is still probably not the worst threat to freedom at 
the moment. Mr. Morrison shows a certain willingness to twist 
the law. But the incident of Lord Pakenham’s rejection of some 
of the conclusions of the inquiry into the Prestwick air crash 
reveals an even deeper malaise. The Parliamentary debate on 
the subject is not concluded at the time this is written, but the 
first stages of the incident had already exposed a very disquieting 
attitude to the relative rights of civil servants and the publi 
in general. The Minister of Civil Aviation showed either forget 
fulness of, or indifference to, the whole question of the rule of 








law—a fundamental of the constitution which must have come 
to his notice at some point in his career as a politics tutor al 
Oxford. The fact that it was a law over which he himself haé 
control which was ignored only makes the matter worse. A 
arbitrary power was arbitrarily abused. But the fault does no 
rest with Lord Pakenham alone. Quite possibly misplace 
loyalty to his assistants had something to do with his original 
action. The real trouble is that carelessness with political pri 
ciple has gone so far, particularly in the lifetime of the presen 
Government, that Ministers override it almost as a matter o 
habit. And it is the ultimate cynicism that there should bk 
talk of Lord Pakenham’s dismissal, when the Cabinet includes 
men who would do what he did, and worse, not on a wam 
impulse, but in cold blood. 
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These are all dangers which the electorate should have con- 
stantly in mind. But it is difficult enough for the ordinary 
elector to pick his way through the superficial quarrels of the 
moment —quarrels which Conservatives do as much as Socialists 
to exacerbate and confuse—much less to see beyond them to 
the threat to the fundamentals of the British constitution. And 
even for those electors—generally the older ones—who 
remember that there were once principles of political behaviour 
respected by all parties, there is the difficulty of deciding to 
what extent those principles have been modified, or may have 
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to be supplemented, to cope with the vast recent extension of 
the activities of the State. But one thing is certain. It is wrong 
to behave as if all those principles—the rule of law, freedom 
of speech and of the Press and the rest—could now be thrown 
away or forgotten. They are more necessary than ever in a 
period of transition to a quite new conception of the powers and 
functions of the British Government. And least of all should 
they be debased into mere ammunition for the election, to be 
bandied about along with personal insults, innuendoes and 
debating points. They are too important for that. 
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ALLUP polls, straw votes, intensive enquiries and all the 

rest of it must be accepted with rigorous reservations. But 

when all that is admitted, I am bound to recognise that 
the cumulative results of all the recent enquiries ] have heard of 
are too impressive to be dismissed out of hand. I have heard of 
at least half a dozen such tests in the past week. They differ in 
detail, but every one of them points to a Conservative victory at 
the General Election. In one case the prediction is of a Conserva- 
tive majority of a million in the popular vote; that, it is true, 
does not make a majority in seats certain, but it makes it so 
probable as to be very nearly that. In other cases a 50 per cent. 
vote for Conservatives is indicated, which, since there is never a 
hundred per cent. poll, means a clear Conservative majority over 
ail other parties. A very detailed chart and table in Tuesday's 
News Chronicle, tracing the fluctuations of public opinion from 
January, 1946, to November, i949, suggests that the electors 
canvassed intend to vote 38 per cent. Labour, 48 per cent. 
Conservative, 13 per cent. Liberal and 1 per cent. for other candi- 
dates. These figures must not be translated into terms of seats 
no one seriously expects to see 70-odd Liberals in the new House— 
but they obviously have their interest as pointers. If I am asked 
whether all this convinces me that the Conservatives will win the 
Election, the answer is No. But they look more like winning it 
than ever before. And I can’t see what can happen to improve 


Labour's chances 


* . * * 


This question of the exemption of certain plays from entertain- 
ment duty must be carried further. On the claim of concerns 
like the Old Vic or Glyndebourne to this privilege there is no 
difference of opinion But take A Street Car Named Desire, as 
that is the obvious example at the moment. The play is pro- 
duced by “ Tennent Productions, Limited, in association with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain.” Now Tennent Productions Ltd. is 
something distinct from H. M. Tennent Ltd., the largest producers 
of plays on a normal commercial basis in London. But just how 
distinct? Is there room for the assumption that the common 
element, whatever it may be, in Tennent Productions Ltd. and 
H. M. Tennent Ltd. considers a new play carefully and decides, 
if it looks really promising that H. M. Tennent shall handle it, 
and if it seems a doubtful proposition that it shall appear under 
the aegis of Tennent Productions Ltd., with the sponsorship of 
the Arts Council or some similar body ? In that case what does 
Tennent Productions Ltd. get out of it, since there must be 
no profit-making in the business? I am not suggesting that there 
is amything at all irregular, or even necessarily undesirable, about 
the existing practice, but since public money, or potential public 
money, is involved the whole position should be made perfectly 
| 


Ciear 


Some sort of enquiry is clearly called for. 


of « * * 


The watchword, when you have a bad case abuse your opponent’s 
attorney, seems to have been adopted as official policy by most of 
the Cabinet in its relation to the Press—though I shall be sur- 
prised if the Prime Minister sees proper to follow this particular 
line. However, there it is—first Mr. Morrison, then Mr. Bevan, 
then Mr. Dalton and now Sir Stafford Cripps, of whom something 


better might have been expected. “ There can seldom,” he asserted 
at Bristol on Sunday evening, “have been a period when the 
majority of the Press have set out to mislead and confuse the 
people of this country as they have done over the last few months.” 
All that boils down to, of course, is that a good many papers have 
had the independence—as Sir Stafford thinks, the audacity—to differ 
from the Chancellor and his colleagues. But the charge is specific. It 
is not merely that this majority has misled and confused the people, 
though that would be a serious enough accusation against journals 
whose business it is to enlighten their readers and give them honest 
guidance. No; the papers have “ set out to mislead and confuse” ; 
in other words, they have deliberately and intentionally confused 
and misled their readers. Nothing could be more slanderous, and 
if the words had been spoken of an individual editor instead of 
under the cover of a safe generalisation action for slander could, 
and no doubt would, have been taken. That Sir Stafford Cripps 
misled and confused its hearers in his devaluation broadcast is 
hardly open to dispute. The Press, being more accustomed to 
weigh its words than Ministers on platforms, has not charged him 
with having “set out” to do anything of the kind. But Ministers 
are determined to antagonise the Press. They will succeed all right. 


* * * 2 


I did not go to Tottenham to see England play Italy on 
Wednesday, preferring to save myself for a greater occasion at 
Twickenham next week. But a valued contributor to the 
Spectator, J. P. W. Mallalieu, did. It struck him thus: 

“ The cold grey mists of White Hart Lane afflicted both the 
crowd and the teams. I have never seen so listless a crowd at 
such a match and seldom such poor play. Even that carefully 
articulated chant of “ Ee-tal-ya” which, in days gone by has 
set games ablaze, came at best halfheartedly, and by the end 
was altogether silenced. For seventy-five minutes the Italians 
held their own. If they could have kept their heads when 
chances came or kept their hearts after England scored, they 
might well have won. As it was they let England score a 
second ; and that was that.” 

So all's said. 
- * 


* * 


If you wanted to get a rough idea how many visitors, particularly 
day-trippers, had frequented various holiday resorts in this year’s 
holiday season how would you set about it? You may have good 
ideas about that, but not as good, I will wager any money, as the 
Board of Trade’s. The President of that Department was asked 
on Tuesday why his officers have been enquiring at places like 
Llandudno, Colwyn Bay, Rhyl and Eastbourne about the receipts 
from public conveniences—the pennies in the slot, in other words. 
The answer, in all solemnity—you can read it in Hansard—is 
that this is said to.be the best way to compute the number of 
vistors. The subject is capable of development; but I will not 


develop it. 


o * * * 


All passports between Holland and Belgium are henceforth to be 
unnecessary—a small but very satisfactory outcome of the original 
Benelux agreement. If Western Union is to mean anything the 


example of the Low Countries will be widely followed. 4, 
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Inquest on Republicans 
By D. W. BROGAN 


INCE the catastrophe of 1932 all sorts of experts have been 
called in to deal with the problem of the Republican Party. 
But after the déhdcle of the November elections of 1949, 
a great many Americans (including many Republicans) seem to 
think that what the once “Grand Old Party” needs is a coroner. 
Whether his verdict is to be natural death, wilful murder or the 
most popular verdict of all, felo de se, there is a marked tendency 
to write off the Republicans as dead. Of course many will say 
in America, and elsewhere, “ Good riddance.” And the protests 
against this attitude that come from Mr. William Bovle, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, or that militant New Dealer, 
Senator Claude Pepper of Florida, are kind only to be cruel. The 
United States wants the Republican Party to pull up its socks, of 
American political life will be willy-nilly reduced to a one-party 
level; thus Mr. Boyle. The Democrats need a Republican Party 
as a college football-team needs a scrub team that will keep the 
boys in trim; thus Senator Pepper. If there were no Republican 
Party, it would be necessary to invent one. For the ambitious 
fight-promoter a bogus “needle” contest is a necessity, and the 
party of Lincoln, Harding and Hoover is thus reduced to the minor 
and undignified réle of the punching-bag in a set-up. Faced with 
such kindly and encouraging words, the good old-fashioned 
Republicans may well prefer to fold up and go. 

I think it necessary to say that these crocodile tears are prema- 
ture and that the Republican Party has, in my opinion, a long and 
possibly useful life in front of it This I assert, not because 
(although it is true) some of my very best friends are Republicans, 


but because there is a great deal of what can be called 
“Republicanism” in America that, if it is expelled from 
regular political life, will wander about like an evicted = spirit 


looking for a home. And that home will obviously be the Demo- 
cratic Party, as it was when the spiritual ancestors of the Repub- 
lican Party, the Federalists and the Whigs, died. Of course, not all 
Federalists or all Whigs entered the oldest of American parties 
as colonists. Some, like Lincoln, became Republicans. Some, like 
Roger Taney, became Radical Jacksonian Democrats. But if the 
Republicans die as a party, many members of the deceased 
organisation will seek and find a home du cété de chez Truman. 
And it will be the left-wing Democrats who will have most to 
worry about, as the fugitives pass over to reinforce the “ Dixie- 
crats” and other nominal members of the ruling party who are 
forever asking what would Mr. Jefferson or President Jefferson 
Davis have said and done. No, the people who will have most to 
worry about in that event are the victors of 1948, Senator Douglas, 
Senator Humphrey, the men and women who see in the Fair Deal 
the heir of the New Deal, and who would much rather have a 
centre for “reactionary” opposition kept in being than have to 
fight nominal party members like Senator Byrd reinforced by the 
survivors of the so recently dominant Republicans. 

So recently dominant! This is a very changeable world, but it 
is not quite twenty years since it was the possible—and unlikely— 
survival of the Democrats that was being discussed (by, among 
others, it may be remarked, one of the now triumphant Fair Deal 
Democratic victors of 1948). And one cause of the present 
Republican doldrums is, undoubtedly, the survival in the Repub- 
lican high command of habits that date from the dead but not 
remote years when the Democrats were the necessary punching 
bag. As firmly as any Bourbon, Republican leaders believed in 
their right to rule. For them 1932 was a revolt, although it was 
a revolution. But with even less comprehension than Louis XVI, 
the older generation of Republicans, as late as 1948, refused to see 
that the golden day was over. A spectator at the Republican Con- 
vention of last year had the curious feeling (if he was historically 
minded) of seeing a great many ghosts walking. Leaders like 
the Speaker Martin, like Representative Taber, like the various 
revenants of the age of Coolidge and Hoover, really talked, and, 
I have no doubt, felt, as if the American people, which had been 
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drugged and deceived by the New Deal, had awakened from it 
slumbers and was about to take vengeance on the underhanded 
seducer. It couldn't be true that the victim liked that Sort of 
thing. Perhaps, the victim didn’t like it, but resentment was very 
tepid and gratitude to the rescuers less than tepid. 7 





To the horror and, I am sure, to the genuine surprise of the 
old guard, the American voters have done it again Confronted 
in New York, with the choice between “ statism” in the person of 


Mr. Lehman and opposition to the “ welfare State” in the person 
of Mr. John Foster Dulles, they have handsomely endorsed 
statism. They have elected a Democratic labour politician to the 


seat held by a Republican labour politician in California. They 
have re-elected Mr. O'Dwyer Mayor of New York. thus making 
him a formidable contender for the governorship of the state jp 
1950. They have elected Democrats in Pittsburgh and Detroit, and, 
if they had had the chance, would have elected one in Philadelphia, 
For even the long corrupt and contented “ Quaker City ™ has, after 
nearly two generations, stirred in its dogmatic slumbers and elected 
Democrats to all the offices fought for this year. No, it looks 
bad is bad. 

For, normally, the Opposition gains in an “ off-vear,” when 
national offices are not being fought for; this time the Opposition 
lost. And even the upsets helped the Democrats. Thus Governor 
Driscoll, in New Jersey, has beaten the nominee of Boss Hagve, 
even though Catholic support was organised in defence of “ bingo.” 
that gambling game which allows the faithful to combine duty with 
pleasure. In Boston one Democrat defeated another. But the 
defeat of Mayor Curley is a victory for the Administration, not 
only because it was largely the work of Mr. Tobin, Mr. Truman's 
Secretary of Labour, but because Mr Curley, like Mr. Hague, was 
a reproach to the national Democratic Party. Thus these defeats 
can be turned to glorious gain, while the Republican defeat in 
Philadelphia will not be an adequate detergent for the Republican 
Party in the city, and the passing of the accounting machinery into 
hostile hands may result in the most distressing revelations 


and 


It may add up to the need for a post-mortem. Yet | do not think 
it will. First of all, the older leaders are old; they It is 
possible that in a flurry of folly they may insist on fighting, in 195?, 
on a “ back to Coolidge ” platform and candidate. But the lesson 
of the New York results is not that Governor Dewey last vear was 
a weak candidate, but that a campaign fought by the equivalent 


die 


of Mr. Dulles, say Senator Taft, would have ended even less glor- 
ously. The younger Republicans in 1948, the Lodge brothers, 
Senator Ives. Governor Warren, knew this. So did Governor 
Dewey. So, at that time, did Mr. Stassen. They realised that the 


terrible Hoover years were even more of a handicap than the 
Baldwin-Chamberlain years are to our Tories They may be 
sceptical about the economic optimism of Mr. Truman, but they 
remember the rash promises of 1928 and the dreadful realities of 
1929-32. That has to be lived down. So has the blind optimism 
of the foreign policy of the Republican leaders from Warren 
Gamaliel Harding down to, and including, Senator Robert Taft. If 
the yvounger Republican leaders could organise an act of oblivion 
their prospects would be better ; but they shudder at the emergence 
from the background of ghosts like Mr. Hoover as, we may suppose, 
Conservative- leaders here dislike any reminder from Lord Simon 
of the dear dead days not, alas, beyond recall ! 

The Republicans have some advantages that the Conservatives 
haven't got here. They were not in power in the pre-war years 
If they had been, they might have to expiate equivalents of Mynich, 
of economic restrictionism, of the feeble and undignified policy of 
short-term expedients that make the years from 1931 to 1939 so 
dreary. How much the Labour Party owe to Ramsay MacDonald 
who prevented them from exhibiting their own follies! How much 
the Republicans owe to Mr. Landon and, indeed, to Mr. Dewey! 
They have another advantage. America is not Socialist. American 
Radicalism is still capitalist in its economic sentiment. And there 
is the possibility that, in a crisis, the American people would tum 
to the party which represents business against the politicians, turn 
to the people who have “met a pay-roll” against the professors 
and politicians. Indeed, the difference between their situation and 
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ours can be summed up in an American proverbial expression for 
an incompetent manager: “ He couldn’t run a pea-nut stand.” The 
Democrats could not survive many Stracheys ; the Labour Party 
can. No, the Republicans will be doing business for some time 
yet. Who knows? In 1960, the centenary of their first electoral 
victory, the party of Lincoln may elect a President again, thirty-two 
years after they There are many Democrats (in their 
present cheerful mood) who would agree that it would be a nice 


last did so 


gesture (Oo permit it 


Monument to Colleoni: Venice 


A city paved with lozenges of light, 
Whose watery elongations to the sight, 
Irembling beneath a bridge, such shadows cast 
Ihat the walls waver, and no form holds fast 


Men's wavering bodies wavering boats propel, 
And liquid palaces in waters dwell, 

Ihe churches float, the towers undulate, 
Nothing that is retains its formal state. 


Only Colleoni, reining in with force 
The impetuous glory of his triumphing horse, 
Only Colleoni, steadfast, hard, on high 
Turns from that watery world to ride the sky. 
ANNE TRENEER. 


New Towns for Germany 
By LORD BEVERIDGE 


N spite of its recent prominence in the headlines, the largest 
problem facing Western Germany has not been the question 
The policy of dismantling adopted by the 
victors at Potsdam was never very sensible, and became steadily 
more foolish as the victors fell apart. The fact that it is to be largely 
abandoned can make little practical difference to the economic life 
of Germany. The significance of dismantling is purely psycho- 
Again, the major practical problem of Western Germany 


of dismantling 


logical 
the problem of securing bare necessaries of 
Food, fuel 
ivailable there on a scale different from 


is happily no longer 


lite for the normal population of Western Germany 


j 


and clothing are becoming 


that of two or three years ago 

The major practical problem of Western Germany today is that 
the Germans expelled or fleeing by millions from the 
parts of the former German Empire now incorporated in 
Soviet Russia or Poland, or from other countries of Central Europe, 
rechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia. Some 
rees from farther east have got no farther than the Soviet 
Zone of Germany and have swollen the population there. The greater 
come on to Western Germany. The number is 
variously estimated, but the figure of eight million German refugees, 
added to the previous population of about forty-seven million in 
the Western Zones of Germany, is as safe as can be given. And 
refugees are still pouring into Western Germany from the Soviet 
Zone to the number of about a thousand every day. On a recent 
visit to Germany I went to the reception centre for these refugees in 
Berlin, and was able to confirm by sight the statement made to 
me that a large proportion of the refugees are no longer sick and 
old and unemployable people. I was told that more than 80 per 
cent. of the recent arrivals were perfectly capable of employment. 
I saw for myself among others many vigorous young men. I was 
told that they were coming in order to escape having to work in 


of refugees 


Eastern 


notably ¢ 


of the ref 


number have 


the uranium mines of Saxony or to escape compulsory enlistment 
info the Soviet Zone Police. 

It may be possible—I hope that it will be possible—for many of 
the German refugees to travel farther on and find new homes and 
more room overseas. The human problem, not only of these 
relugees in Western Germany, but of refugees other than Germans 


i otf xarts of Europe, can be solved adequately only if we can 
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bring about throughout the world a new era of emigration. But 
it is idle to suppose that more than a proportion of the eight million 
German refugees now in Western Germany can move out in this 
way. It is as idle to hope, as many of them still hope, that they 
will in any measurable time find it possible to return to the homes 
that they have lost. Western Germany faces the necessity of absorb- 
ing an addition of several millions to its previous population. That 
is first and foremost a problem of housing. Now these refugees are 
living in camps, in barns, in shelters of every inadequate kind, or 
where they live in houses are adding to already undesirable over 
crowding. But the problem of the refugees is more than one ol 
housing ; it is that of employment and the means of finding an 
independent useful life. Clearly, moreover, the employment to be 
found must in the main be industrial rather than agricultural 
Western Germany is faced with a large addition to its urban popu- 
lation. The question is whether the towns shall be allowed to grow 
haphazard or whether they shall in any way be planned. 

The answer to that question The conditions of 
Western Germany with its refugee millions make an urgent call for 
the application of two forms of deliberate social development which 
for different reasons have been found necessary in Great Britain 
the trading estate and the new town. We in Britain, like other 
countries, have made the discovery that, left to themselves, indus- 
trialists gravitate to existing towns or their immediate neighbour- 
hood, so that every established town tends to grow endlessly, leading 
to towns of altogether excessive size, with congestion and squalor in 
the centre, or wearisome travelling to and from work added to the 
working hours of the population. We have found by experience also 
in this country that it is dangerous to have large regions of it wholly 
dependent on one particular industry or group of industries. Further, 
that if those particular industries contract and become centres of 
mass-unemployment, this, so far from attracting other new indus- 
tries there, tends normally to drive them away. 

Ihe trading estate is a reaction to the experience that left to them- 
selves industrialists in placing new factories tend naturally to place 
them in, or on the fringes of, existing towns, where services such as 
power, light, water and transport are likely to be available without 
need for taking special thought to obtain them. If, therefore, for 
any reason of social policy it is desired to persuade industrialists, 
who are free to choose, to follow any other than this natural course 


seems clear. 


in establishing factories, steps must be taken to make those services 
available. That is the raison d’étre of the trading estate. But the 
trading estate as such does not deal with one other essential need of 
the industry —labour—or with the housing of those who will supply 
Provision for that enters when the trading estate idea is 
The new towns are much more 


labour. 
expanded into the new town idea. 
than glorified housing estates. Their development corporations are 
concerned with building or getting built by others all that is needed, 
in addition to houses, to make a town—schools, shops, hospitals, 
places of worship, places of refreshment and entertainment. And in 
all cases, except the one which I happen to know best, they are 
concerned with attracting to their areas employment for their 
inhabitants ; formally or informally they have to act as trading 
estates. The one exception—Newton Aycliffe—is an exception of 
form rather than substance. The Aycliffe Trading Estate is already 
in being under the Board of Trade; it and the new town proper are 
two halves of one scheme. 

The needs which have led to the new-town movement in Britair 
are broadly of two kinds—the need to stop the endless growth of 
London and take an overspill of its population, and the need in the 
former depressed areas to diversify industry. These needs are 
different from the problem represented by the refugees in Western 
Germany, and the administrative machinery adopted in Britain 
would probably not suit other countries. But the problem of the 
refugees is in essence the same as that of our over-crowded great 
cities and of our special areas. And it is a problem of the kind to 
which, for many reasons, all friends of the new German Govern- 
ment might reasonably hope that the Government would give early 
attention. 

Dealing effectively with the problem of the German refugees 
means giving to these homeless millions in place of the unprofitable 
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miserable life of refugee camps the opportunity of a useful human 
life. To do that is something upon which Germans of all political 
parties and differing economic views might agree. Moreover, it is 
something on which the West German Government and 
should find itself working with the Western Occupying Powers and 
not against them. Indeed, it is clear that the German Government 
by itself, without material and moral help from these Western 


THE SPEC 


could 


Powers, could not solve this problem. It needs to be attacked on 
by emigration for those who can and will go overseas, 
the rest. On the other hand, the solution of the 
problem, drawing together all the different parties in the German 
Government, drawing them together with the Western democracies 
instead of against them, would do more than anything else to estab- 
lish the prestige of the new Government and so to ensure the future 
of a free Germany in the west. From that in due course freedom 
will flow back to the east. 


two lines 
by new towns for 


On Streptomycin 


OR the five years the American drug, streptomycin, 
which is an extract of a fungus, has been used mainly tn 
treating tuberculosis Its unquestioned produces 

two opposite kinds of results—cures more striking than any achieved 

before, and other effects profoundly harmful. The use of strepto- 
mycin spread over the United States like wildfire, but in this country 
for years it Now the 
partly to financial stringency and partly to clinical prudence, are at 
Its real value raises a 


past 


potency 


was as scarce as dollars restrictions, due 


an-end. Streptomycin is freely on sale 
complicated series of problems which will have to be solved through 
experience 

The discoverer of this remarkable curative agent, Dr. Selman A 
Waksman, a Russian-born bacteriologist, and now head of an experi- 
mental station in New Jersey, is an authority on those particular 
and fungi that grow in the soil. He became 
interested in the problem of finding one of them which would prove 


forms oO! bacteria 
germs of tuberculosis, just as penicillin is to 


By 1944 his experiments had succeeded 


antagonistic to the 
certain otner 
Placing solutions of streptomycin in different concentrations in test 


Organisms 
tubes with colonies of tuberculosis germs, he showed clearly that 
the stronger the solution, the more complete was the elimination of 
the germ, while very powerful solutions caused it to die out entirely 
between germ and drug took place in guinea- 
Streptomycin 
Most of the subsequent 


The next encounters 
pigs, and, after further 
administered to actual tuberculous patients 
work was 

ing story of 


promising results, was 


rried out at the Mayo Clinic, Minnesota, and a fascinat- 


confidence and American optimism spread 


growing 
over the next few years 
Meanwhile the 


mammoth pharmaceutical trade of the U.S.A 


was pla g to produce the drug industrially on a very large scale 
If strep cin were to turn out as good is the early reports the 
demand for it would clearly be enormous Naturally a drug which 
was so lauded aroused the hopes of thousands of consumptive 
patients all over the world. This has always been one of the sadder 
consequences of each new remedy, and, ever since Robert Koch 
introduced tuberculin in 1890, such “ wonder drugs ” have appeared 
every few years. Never was there anything which promised results 
like streptomycin. Yet each month it was more and more realised 
that its peculiarities are as great as its curative power 

[rials upon patients suffering from lune tuberculosis confirmed 
that streptomycin surpasses any other drug lis main eflect is to 
destre the ger thu giving the body a chance to heal itself 
More re raantl achhevements afe een in tuberculous menimentis 
I} seri form of the disease (affecting the delicate coverings of 
the | nd spinal cord) had been practically always fatal No 
KNOW che ical substance seemed to be effective in that inaccessible 
membrane which clothes the central nervous system. But strepto 
j < got there Survivals from tuberculous meningitis became 
frequent Yet sometimes these recoveries were not quite complete 
Although strept cin might suppress the actual germs, uw could 
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not restore nerve cells once destroyed by the disease 
from tuberculous meningitis might indeed get back their health 
but a few of them remained paralysed in various ways. A ; 
more might get better for a time, but would then relaps 


Suflerers 


lew 
e if the 
Yet the paradox was that 
other patients emerged from the grip of this supposedly hopeless 
malady completely restored 


drug were not given for long enough 


Gardeners are always seeking a weed-killer that will dest 


troy the 
weed without hurting the flower. The same happens in human 


bacteriology. It is a common experience that a drug strong enc ugh 


to kill germs is able to damage the human body as well Strepto- 
mycin has a toxic effect, not so much on the body as whole as 
on those nerve fibres connected with our sense of balance. Patients 


who suffer from this form of sensitivity are unable to walk in the 


dark, and may feel insecure when standing upright 
These are serious drawbacks in any drug, even one so beneficial 


as Streptomycin. To some extent they may be prevented b 
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begging for a few grams for some desperate patient 

not to be in one of the official streptomycin centres 
No one cares to think of a drug which is potentially a life-saver 


restricted either on account of dollars or red-tape Streptomycin 


is used so freely in North America that it was hard to feel that 
British doctors should not be entrusted with its use. Today. how- 
ever, British manufacturers are in production, and streptomycin 
may be purchased anywhere, free of restrictions, simply on a 
doctor's certificate. It is well that people should know something 
about its limitations as well as its advantages For there is still 
every need for caution: this is a “ wonder drug ~ only on condition 
that it is properly used. Otherwise it may be disastrous. For, in 
addition to the direct poisonous effects above mentioned. jt has 
One more property, the consequence of which we cannot foresee, 


may even render streptomycin 
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its power to destroy germs after about six weeks ; or, to put it the 
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unreliable fora k ng- 
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other way round, the germs become “ resistant ” to the killing power 
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This tolerance of a germ for a drug is not a new phenomenon 
Drugs indeed generally produce immunity in the bod To arsenic, 
for instance, the body develops in the course of time its own pro- 
tection, so that larger and larger does can be taken with safety 
But the effect of streptomycin is paradoxical. In these patients 
who become “resistant” it not merely ceases to kill, b 2oes 
over to the enemy. The watchdog turns traitor. A drug which 
was given to destroy germs actually develops the ab feed 
them And if such “resistant” strains of the germ are passed to 
other people, the range of streptomycin’s impotence will be 
extended as more and more potential patients devel p a type of 
infection which is immune to its killing power. To minimise the 
undesirable features it is intended that streptom 1 si he used 
mainly in hospitals, where the daily injections necessary can be 
given with regularity, where the correct dosage can be measured, 
the poisonous effects forestalled by laboratory tests. and where the 
growth of “ resistant” strains can be discovered in time 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Poets and Theologians 
By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


URING the discussions about the Revised Prayer Book, 

Bishop Hensley Henson interjected the remark, ~ Some 

limit must be set to this inordinate lust for intelligibility 
vy own mind, wayward member that it ts promptly connected this 
remark with another made some years ago by the Editor of the 
who, speaking of the difficulty of bringing Bible language 


$peciator, 
isked how one would put into intelligible modern speech 


up to date, 
St. Paul's great and crucial phrase, “ God was tn ¢ hrist reconciling 
the world to himself.” 

These are the sorts of remarks which have the power to quicken 
the imagination and set the mind racing. It seems clear, first of all, 
that this Kind of par iphrasing and interpretation ts really a matter 
for poetry, and that this is a point where the theologian like St. Paul, 
who formulates a doctrine in theological shorthand, needs the poet 
to translate his shorthand into intelligible and persuasive speech 
Theology, in fact, has need of poetry, and cannot complete het 
work without the help of her sister muse ; while she, in her turn, 


must naturally be left free to choose which Christian doctrines she 





will dluminate Her choice among them has been and ts very 
capricious ind this caprictousness ts significant for those who are 
grappling with the problem of problems today, which is how to 
keep religion in touch with life 
A new kind of anthology which uses the clauses of the Creed and 
their plain implications for lile and devotion as the chapter headings, 
and collects vier each the poems which have been inspired by 
them. would certainly produce odd, rwexpected and rather discon 
certing results The rough outline of such an anthology emerges 
quite cle The ire three main groups of headings. The first ts 
conc ed wil! ne rea vot of hun history as a Christian sees 
it—the cre ym of the world, the ent of sin, the fall of man, the 
vature oO ind the fact of Divine judgement. The second group 
covers the action of God which the tact of sin calls for—incarnation, 
redemptio Faster, Ascension, Whitsun The third group ts con- 
cerned W tne CT ch and its fe. and wludes such things as 
the Bible as the word of God, the kingdom ot God, the Eucharist 
ind the idea of eucharistic community and the new life of the new 
race in the Church. Thereafter an epilogue devoted to the last 
wnes and ¢ eaven completes the anthology 
In the st group the anthologist w find that e is embarrassed 
DY Loo in 1whnes lhere is great ass of poetry which theortses 
ido \ ind the wheretore of creatio The themes of * wa 
’ ¢ ) ’ e personality of the devil have b 
é sd cte re st vhile poems on the 
) \ tue o e are beyond counting 
| S Sw emerge ym studying the poet 
. ) ‘ » tT g ») e ) yiten app that the 
B ) S 5 Pe vt ( St tnings Delle 
Sc \ é ) ] Wve g She le yoOIng oO 
s » ofte epudiate Christ. speaks on these matters 
( s wn accent Ihe other tact is the vita Iportance 
i Blake. to who nore than to any other poet, it is given to 
e C S e whole the ijiestic procession of the plot's 
chapters 1 to rk the lity he makes of them to the redempti 
we vo ‘ 
O e second g po yweadings—those concerned with the 
Mature, the mission and the life of Christ—there ts littl to say, tn 
esults of such a study are much what anyone would expect 
- xe before he had ndertaken it It is true, of course 
at the doctrine of the Incarnation is generally the point where 
wpired poet begins to slip away from orthodoxy ; and it ts not in 
le least surprising that poetry as a whole appears to be able to 
make very little of the Ascension and the gift of the Holy Spirit 


It is with the third group of headings that the really interesting 


results begin to come to light. Poetry ts like music in thts, that it 
rises most easily to drama, and therefore where there is an evidently 
dramatic theme like the birth or the crucifixion of Christ it calls 
rth ich of the best poetry and music Of religious music a 


great trainer of choirs recently satd that one way of testing the 
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quality of So-and-so’s Mass in D is to look first at what he makes 
of clauses in the Creed which have no obvious drama in them. 
“ Anybody,” he said, “can set the Sanctus or the Crucifixus, for 
the drama of the words carries him along; but it takes a great 
composer to make Confiteor Unum Baptisma interesting.” 

Now there is drama enough in the flowing lite of the Church 
through history, but the drama in the mere fact of its existence is 
withheld from those who do not see it as the body of Christ. In 
the same way there is drama in the Eucharist, but it is only as a 
memorial that the poets see its drama, and they seldom see even 
that. If there is the drama which the painters have often seen in 
the spectacle of the Lord God giving the Ten Commandments to 
Moses engraven on stone tablets, there is plainly more in thinking 
of the Bible as the final word of the God who eternally speaks, but 
apart from a quaint hailing of Holy Scriptures by George Herbert 
and occasional references in T. S. Eliot, the part of the anthology 
devoted to “ The Word of God Who has Spoken” ts likely to be 
very nearly as short as the celebrated chapter about the snakes in 
Ireland 

The situation is, in fact, worse than the previous paragraph 
suggests. Of the Church as an institution only the orthodox 
Christian poets have spoken at all politely, and even their speech is 
a phrase like Charles Williams’s “ The mind of God's 
Church ts the only final subject of song” stands almost completely 
alone. The less orthodox-minded but still deeply Christian poeta 
like Blake have detested the Church at length and ‘on all possible 
occasions. Of the church as a building to which people go to 
worship God, there is Browning’s most memorable “ Christmas 
Eve "-—perhaps the best sermon on the spirit of church-going which 


rather chilly 


has ever been preached—but very little else. The Eucharist has 
fared only a little better at the hands of the poets. In the sixte 


and seventeenth centuries it was a matter of constant public con- 





troversy, and yet in the two very full Oxford anthologies of sixteenth- 


ind seventeenth-century verse there are few, if indeed there ar2 
iny, sacramental poems before 1650 ; and, although as the centuries 
proceed there are eucharistic poems to be found when one starts 
to look for them, they are rare 

Here then is yet another instance of theology and art part 
company when it is the condition of the health of both that they 
hand in hand. Today they are far apart, for the 


interests of most modern theologians, which filter dowa 


should travel 
primary 





from them by teaching and sermon to the mass of church-people, 
are centred in precisely those departments of Christian faith and life 
about which the poets seem always to have found almost nothing to 
say. These interests are in the Bible as the word of the 1g God 
to the people of God, in the nature of the Church both as the body 
of Christ and in its relationship to the Gospel, and in the idea of 
the eucharistic community as the framework of what has been 
called “ eucharistic Man,” and his relationship to God and his fe 
men. Even modern poetry, which on the whole has s z 
religious bias. has virtuall nothing tos re) suc emes as ese 
ind an anthology of the poetry of the ages devoted to them 
would be. short indeed. Are we to conclude that such themes as 
these cannot nish suitable raw mater tor poetry It is to be 
hoped not, for the theologian always has need of the poet dhe 
needs him today as mt en as he h is ever Gone, and pe iDs re 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Fiat Justitia 
By R. H. CECIL 


MONG all the criminological experts who now contend before 
us, deploring each other's public speeches and rending each 
other in the correspondence columns of The Times, there 

is none so lonely as the psycho-analyst, though, if he is right, there 
is none nearly so important. He can hardly get a hearing. 

This is because he lumps them all together, criminals, police, 
magistrates, judges, lawyers and even criminologists, usually as 
awful examples of how people turn out if they are allowed to go 
in for certain kinds of noisome behaviour in early infancy. The 
criminal himself has an unconscious need for punishment, commit- 
ting his crimes under the tutelage of a super-ego. (If the police 
only knew this they would look harder for their clues.) The police 
and the judiciary, as infants, may even have identified themselves 
with a harsh father, and as for defending Counsel, a guilt-complex 
Jeft over from infancy makes him feel guiltier than his client, in 
which respect he merely fulfils the emotional demands of society. 
The criminologist himself is the victim of an emotion that betrays a 
peculiarly disgusting babyhood. 

In his latest book* Mr. Paul Reiwald discusses all these theories 
with a careful objectivity which (since he himself teaches crimi- 
nology in the University of Geneva) must have been difficult to 
achieve. The criminal law, he says in effect, is a vast and tortuous 
rationalisation of the emotions of mankind. The criminal is neces- 
sary to man for psychological reasons. Consequently, man organises 
the fight against crime so that at the same time it serves the purpose 
of maintaining crime. Mr. Reiwald quotes Sir Robert Anderson, 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police in 1908 (a great year in 
our criminal law), as having said in a letter to Robert Heindl that 
“the real professional criminals, who constantly take up the time 
of the greater part of my staff, could be comfortably seated in this 
room. But a number of them are always left at liberty so that 
the business may continue a going concern.” (One is reminded 
of the legend that, when rat-catchers were the creatures of private 
enterprise, they insured against unemployment by releasing a buck 
and a doe before leaving a warehouse after a nights work.) If 
it were not for these élite criminals, said Anderson, the majority of 
his staff could be dismissed. 

But because he holds that society must control its emotions before 
it can begin to cope with its criminals, Mr. Reiwald is at his most 
interesting when he discusses the death penalty. His contribution 
could be important at this moment, when the emotional view is 
being placed before a Royal Commission by prison officers, police- 
men, chaplains and others who feel that we must at all costs 
maintain our distinguished position among the very few civilised 
nations that go on killing their criminals. He is not himself an 
abolitionist. He inclines to the view of Auguste Forel that really 
dangerous criminals (multiple murderers, serious sexual offenders) 
should be “ painlessly put to death by the court doctor,” whoever 
that ts. 

The death penalty is all right, in other words, so long as it is 
used for the right reasons, so long as the psychiatrist has given the 


word go, and so long as those by whom ijt is done, those to whom 
ijt is done, and those in whose name it is done, are under no 
emotional self-deception about it. He discusses Freud’s conception 


of judicial killing as an expiatory human sacrifice, a vestigial “ totem 
feast” that still retains the last few trappings of a popular festival : 
and, having shown that the “tarring and feathering” custom of 
the American lIynchers springs from their unconscious, inherited 
need to make the victim look like an animal, he concludes that 
“the criminal represents the totem animal and the execution is a 
renewal of the totem 

This is always a disturbing thought. Readers of Sir James Frazer 
will remember how, in Psyche’s Task, he shows that criminal justice 
was based on a crude form of superstition long before the subtle 
brains of philosophers and jurists had “ deduced it logically from 


feast.” 
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a theory of righteous retribution, a far-sighted policy of Making the 
law a terror to evil-doers, or a benevolent desire to reform the 
criminal’s character and save his soul in*another world by hangin 
or burning his body in this.” The anthropologist can make - 
criminal law look as silly as the psycho-analyst can make it look 
disgusting. 

But what are we to do? Hate and fear go on winning. They 
governed the hanging debates in Parliament last year, to which 
Mr. Reiwald devotes a long and interesting chapter, concluding with 
the prophecy that the British will get rid of the death penalty by 
the method of abrogation inherent in the Royal prerogative. But 
the war has indefinitely postponed the likelihood of this. says Mr. 
Cecil Binney in a book that discusses mental abnormality as an 
“excuse “ for crime.* Rightly or wrongly, declares Mr. Binney, the 
majority of people in England did not, at the end of the Second 
World War, hold the optimistic opinions prevalent at the end of the 
First as to the possibility of establishing universal peace. And the 
more one is disposed to regard violence as an inevitable and perma- 
nent factor in human affairs, the less will one be disposed to regard 
violence by an individual as an indication of mental abnormality. 
Mr. Binney’s purpose is to examine the efficacy of the 
“ Macnaughton Rules,” which were drawn up by the Judges (reluc- 
tantly answering a set of hypothetical questions put to them by the 
House of Lords) more than a century ago. They have become the 
standard test of an accused person’s sanity for the purposes of the 
criminal law; many doctors, some Jawyers and all psychiatrists 
think they are faulty, and a 1922 Committee under Lord Atkin said 
so in vain. Their essence is that, to establish a defence on the 
ground of insanity, it must be proved (by the defence) that at the 
moment of the crime the accused was “labouring under such a 
defect of reason, from disease of the mind, as not to know the 
nature and quality of the act he was doing, or, if he did know it, 
that he did not know he was doing what was wrong.” 

The equivocal nature of that last word, “ wrong ™ is necessarily 
the keynote of any such discussion. It raises those questions of 
ethics, politics and morality that trouble the individual in the 
modern State, and the problem of subjectivity in the personal judge- 
ment of acts which (like murder) are mala in se and those which 
(like spitting in a tramear) are mala quia prohibita. Mr. Binney is 
the first lawyer in my experience to acknowledge publicly (it is the 
final sentence of his significant book) that in this country we operate 
two criminal codes, “one for murder cases and one for al! other 
criminal cases.” The fact is too often ignored that, as vou descend 
the scale from murder to spitting, court procedure becomes more 
and more slipshod. The Macnaughton Rules themselves apply, not 
only to murder, but to any offence for which the law provides the 
slightest punishment : and if they came to be considered in relation 
to petty offences their inadequacy would be made manifest. They 
do not protect a prisoner who knows what he is doing and is never- 
theless mad, and they might not protect a certified lunatic. Every 
prisoner has the option whether or not to plead that he was insane 
at the time of his offence : and the fact that he alone can raise the 
matter (as distinct from insanity at the time of his trial) is an answer 
to the perennial fallacy which even Mr. Binney repeats (page 18) 
that “every man is presumed to be innocent until the contrary 1s 
proved.” (He isn't. In a number of exceptions sufficiently large to 
make nonsense of the rule, he will be presumed guilty unless he can 
prove “lawful excuse.) 

It is the view of the majority of modern jurists that we know 
enough about crime and psychology to get on with the business of 
punishment. The minority view, ably put by Mr. George Benson, 
M.P., in a recent debate on the Criminal Justice (Scotland) Bill, is 
that the sentences of our Courts are still based on pure guesswork. 
The plea for more research infuriates the “ realists” as they grope 
instinctively for the birch that Parliament took away from them last 
year, and dull their ears to the fact that thirty-four civilised 
countries have abolished the death penalty without any increase in 
murder. Presumably the present Royal Commission will be hear- 
ing new facts about this shortly. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 


No Jobs for the Boys 


py W. R. MOSS (Manchester University) 


O get a degree To the undergraduate that is the be-all and 
end-all of existence. For three years it sustains him during 
the weary hours of monotonous lectures, dreary reading and 

frantic last-minute cramming ; it continues to haunt him during the 
vacant hours when despair or optimism has driven him to flinging 
his books behind the settee and seeking relaxation where he may. 
if in those three years he thinks at all about his post-graduate 
future, a Micawberesque confidence soon drives the thought into 
the far background, but, for the most part, the course to be run 
seems so formidable that whatever comes after looks plain sailing 

The mounting horror of these three years reaches its fantastic 
conclusion when, about the middle of the third June, he is thrust 
into an examination hall whose atmosphere is a creditable imitation 
of the Albert Hall on Prom. nights. (Anyone disposed to cavil at 
the English summer should choose for his next holidays the weeks 
reserved by the malevolent despots of the educational world for 
their annual avto-da-fé ; he will have nothing to grumble at then.) 
Having got thus far, the examinee is left for several stretches of 
three hours at a time to chew his pen and gaze despairingly 
around at the hordes of scribbling women regurgitating information 
like Vesuvius in eruption. This stage of the disease is spread over 
a fortnight or more, and is followed by a coma lasting for three 
weeks or so until some good Samaritan revives him with a card to 
sav that the results have been up a week and he’s “through.” Any 
resultant elation is quickly dispelled by the thought that his F.E.T 
grant has now ceased and by the sudden, depressing realisation 
that outside “ Oxbridge” or “ Redbrick ” there is a sordid, strug- 
gling, sadistic world in which he must become, as the jargon goes, 
“a worker by hand or brain.” When this thought thrusts itself 
into his consciousness the process called higher education is fairly 
complete, and the newly-hatched graduate may console himself 
that he has at last arrived at the point passed by his future competi- 
tor, the “ average man,” some considerable time before. 

Now though, during his long vacations—why are these things not 
called “ holidays “ ?—the potential graduate may have paid hearty 
lip-service to the brotherhood of man by strenuous work in farming 
or globe-trotting, it is a safe bet that, once having graduated, he 
will not want to spend the future as a “ worker by hand,” for the 
idea of the career open to talent still runs deep, though now it is 
usually given the respectable garment of “ equality of opportunity.’ 
For a variety of reasons then, some good, some bad, “ talent” sees 
little scope for itself outside the white-collar jobs, and hence thrusts 
itself into the scramble to avoid the donkey-work. 

If the graduate holds a science degree he can slip fairly easily 
into the research laboratories of some firm or other, or into the 
frantic quest for bigger and better atom bombs which the statocrats 
of the world are organising for us. He then spends his time in the 
manner of so many of the scientific hierarchy, snarling that science 
is being “enslaved” and that the fault of this lies with “the 
system.” This is invariably associated with long-detunct capitalism 
Such is the value of the training given by scientific specialisation 
The arts graduate is not quite so lucky When the new 
Session begins, the braver ones who, on getting their degrees, 
decided to cut themselves adrift and sail into the sunlit seas of 
full employment can mostly be seen hanging around the Union, 
their pockets stuffed with short and not sweet letters from numerous 
firms to the effect that “ we regret your qualifications are not quite 
what we require,” or from the nationalised industries that “ vacan- 
cies are first made available to the members of our service.” Apart, 
therefore, from the fortunate few who have secured post-graduate 
scholarships or the unfortunate few who are unable to pass 
the necessary medical examination, the vast majority of the arts 
faculties drift not altogether enthusiastically into the Teachers’ 
Training Department, to be let loose on the educational ladder in 
another twelve months. 
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This situation would not be so bad if the contemporary world 
did not happen to be crying out so loudly for scientists and tech- 
nicians, but, as it is, the non-scientific teacher is left to teach 
subjects which are less and less in demand, and which have practical 
value only for examination purposes. It is true that a good case 
can be made out for the usefulness of academic subjects in the 
formation of character and as a discipline, but this hardly applies 
at the level at which they can be absorbed in schools. At present, 
however, the scientists who are needed to set their future followers 
on the same road are rarely to be found entering the teaching 
profession. There seems to be no escape from this dilemma unless 
we are prepared to adopt outright direction and insist that a fair 
proportion of science graduates goes into teaching and, at the 
same time, restrict the entry into arts faculties and divert existing 
accommodation to the use of the science people. Very fortunately, 
no one is yet willing to adopt this drastic measure. 

If, then, the present stress on specialisation is leading to the 
absurd position that all the teachers teach what isn’t wanted and 
that there is no one there to teach what, in the sacred name of 
production, is wanted, the only solution seems to be to call a halt 
to the present trend of academic over-specialisation, for this latter 
is what afflicts the universities today. True, they offer a great 
variety of courses and subjects, but to the individual student they 
offer only a speciality which leaves him ignorant of everything 
outside his particular field. This leaves him with a tendency either 
to over-rate the importance of his own subject, or to react against 
the surfeit of concentrated information which he has had to acquire, 
and to spend his time wishing, “ If only I'd done so-and-so instead.” 

Since comparatively few can, after leaving the academic world, 
specialise to the extent they have done while in it, the value of 
academic specialisation during pre-degree studies is open to question. 
No great harm would be done if the present insistence on knowing 
a lot about a little were replaced by courses requiring a little about 
a lot. Admittedly, this would mean a diminution in original 
research, but this would be no bad thing, at any rate in the pre- 
graduate stage. There is far too much diligent digging going on 
in the universities at present. This process is based on the pathetic 
fallacy that there are no bad facts, that all accumulation of 
information is “ scientific” and hence synonymous with “ good.” 
Unfortunately, it is all too often a very inadequate substitute for 
ideas—a method of hiding lack of thought. Students are sent into 
the academic by-ways to chase remote information merely because 
that information has not previously been parcelled together in some 
form which can be conveniently labelled. No one stops to consider 
that the probable reason why nobody has bothered to follow it up 
previously is that it is not worth following. Nowadays, provided 
the subject is sufficiently obscure, the student is left to bury himself 
in research and waste time which could be well spent in the 
absorption of a wider culture. When presented, the hard-won 
information is read by half a dozen people, then passed to the 
inner recesses of the ivory tower, there to find again the oblivion 
from which it should never have been raised. 

Research and specialisation are intimately connected and cannot 
be discarded without grave results, but they could, at least, cease 
to dominate the pre-graduate curricula of the universities. This 
article may tend to regard university education generally in too utili- 
tarian a light, but it must be recognised that in present practice the 
university is only the final stage in the highly-competitive ladder 
of “ equality of opportunity ” and that it is, unfortunately, regarded 
in that light by most of the students and by the successive Govern- 
ments which determine general educational policy. It is neither 
likely nor desirable that the functional aspect of higher education 
will ever be eliminated, but it is submitted that function should 


be the production of trained minds and not of specialised 
minds. The supersession of the present arbitrary distinction 
between faculties and “ scientific” and “ non-scientific" would 


assist towards this end. We might then be spared the nuisance of 
scientists who are economic babes-in-the-wood, and of economists 
who fondly imagine that their ideas still receive the blessing of 
Newtonian physics. It might also help to solve the problem of 
arts graduates in a technical society 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ODAY week, at Burlington House, will open an exhibition 
of Landscape in French Art, organised by the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy, the Arts Council and 

the Direction des Relations Culturelles. \t will be an exhibition 
‘of importance. Artists and critics will find in it a demonstration, 
if demonstration were needed, of the excellent continuity of French 
painting. The ordinary visitor will derive pleasure and instruction 
from the contemplation of many beautiful pictures and from the 
stimulus afforded by the interplay of tradition and originality. The 
siudent of French culture will observe once again that the French 
romantic Movement was not, as Sainte Beuve affirmed, a rebellion 
against classicism, but rather a new derivation from old themes 
And those who are mainly interested in literature will notice that 
the influence exercised by painters upon writers was in France more 
intense, immediate and continuous than any similar influence over 
shere I have, in fact, heard it stated that, whereas in England the 
artist came to understand Nature through the eves of our poets, in 
\France the poets only appreciated Nature as interpreted indirectly 
to them by the artist. The first half of this paradox is evidently 
untenable. Is there any truth in the second half? Is it a defensible 
proposition to contend that the French poets, in contrast to the 
British poets, had little instinctive understanding of Nature, but that 
‘they approached it indirectly, derivatively and, as it were, vicariously, 
seeing it as a background, a décor, as something pictorially con- 
veyed? I should not give any extreme adherence to such a thesis, 
since I realise that the French are by temperament reticent about 
Nature, whereas we are apt to gush. But there is some substance in 
the theory none the less 
* * + * 


It might be said without exaggeration that, whereas the French 


genius is urban, ours is rural. The French “intellect, if it is to 
develop its maximum vitality, needs the stimulus of similar 
intellects ; the French rely, far more than we rely, upon the inter- 


change of ideas, the intercourse of minds; they have developed 
conversation to the point where it has become an exacting com- 
petitive art. I am not suggesting, of course, that all great French 
writers derived their inspiration from cities, whereas all great 
English writers derived their inspiration from the fields and woods 
Montaigne was an extremely French writer, yet he preferred his 
silent sitting-room to the pleasures of the court, the parlement at 
Bordeaux or the baths of Lucca. Dr. Johnson was one of the 
most English writers there has ever been, yet to him, as he remarked 
to Mrs. Thrale: “ A blade of grass is always a blade of grass ; men 
and women are my subjects of enquiry.” Many similar examples 
could be adduced to disprove the thesis, but it would be true to 
contend that, on the whole, the Frenchman is more of a political, 
or urban, animal than the Englishman, and that French poets have 
spent more hours sitting in the Café Francois Premier than by the 
banks of the Marne. French painters, on the other hand, have gone 
direct to Nature for their inspiration, and it is through them that 
French literature has been enriched with scenic effects. I use the 
word “ scenic “ deliberately, since it has often occurred to me that 
in French poetry Nature is a background, even a backcloth, whereas 
in English poetry it is an essential element of inspiration in itself 
Their rs is sentimental. This 
ma\ after the sixteenth 


ceniury, 


approach to Nature is pictorial ; OL 
be one of the reasons why French poetry, 
is so difficult to tra nto English 


. * 7 . 


nslate 


The Piciade, as George Wyndham proved, can readily be rendered 
into Eng Yet the Nature poetry of the Pléiade, congenial 
though it be to English ears, is in itself pictorial, having neither 
the solemn sensitiveness of Shakespeare nor the delicate precision 


ish verse 


of Marvell ; their hawthorn and their roses never grew in hedgerows, 
but blossomed in embroidery or enamel Alors Matherbe vint. and 
acl pened between French and English poetry for two hundred 


years. Yet even after the Romantic movement had liberated French 
methods of thought and expression, even after Victor Hugo had 
come to raise his “tempest in an ink-stand,” a difference persisted 
between the urban and the rural approach to landscape. Much 
as the later French poets may have imagined and asserted that they 
had followed Rousseau back to Nature, they remained essentially 
municipal, with their feet upon paving-stones and not on grass, 
Lamartine’s lake was no more than a hazy piece of water and de 
Musset’s wagtails just little birds with a pretty name. 1 have only 
met one Frenchman, and he was an eccentric, who could even begin 
to understand what Wordsworth was about; to the generality of 
Frenchmen of letters our Nature poetry is a tangled and even 
horrid thicket, which displays our disordered imagination rather 
than our “dumb longing for the Berkshire loam.” Even so great q 
scholar as Taine can never rid himself, or his text, from the im. 
pression that our Nature-worship is something primitive, even jf 
magnificent, and as such of importance only to the anthropologist 
There are whole passages in which he writes of it as if he were 
describing the initiation ceremonies of the Kikuyu 


* 7 * * 


Consider, for instance, the difference in the treatment accorded 
to flowers by French and English poets. To the French they are 
herbaceous objects, which scent the garden plots at dusk or look 
decorative in a vase on the piano. They are not interested in the 
flower in the crannied wall or in the speedwell’s darling blue ; they 
would not notice whether the hollyhocks hung heavily in late 
August, nor would any French poet have dared to write the line, 
“Sweet William with its homely cottage-smell.” It may be, to do 
them justice, that most of the French names for flowers are pre- 
tentious and as unadapted to the alexandrine as a crinoline to a 
motor-bicycle. Such words as “ hortensia,” “ datura,” “ clématite” 
or even “héliotrope” are ill-suited to the precise rhythm of French 
verse and sound absurd. The only French poet who has indulged 
at all daringly in botany is Madame de Noailles, and what a mess 
she made! The French poets generally prefer to treat their flowers, 
as their landscapes, in terms of still life. Albert Samain, it is true, 
confessed that he adored roses to the point of agony. “ Elles ont," 
he exclaimed: 

“ Elles ont la sombre attirance 
Des choses qui donnent la mort.” 


But when we examine the poem we find that his roses were only 
intended for a vase upon the supper-table. Always, when one comes 
across references to flowers in French poetry, one has the impression 
that the poet is not thinking of something growing out of the wet 
soil but of a picture by Fantin-Latour. They will mention the lilacs 
and the roses, they will drag in a “ datura" here and there, but how 
rarely do we find in French poetry the mention of wild flowers or 
the scent of mown grass! Even when their flowers are not treated 
pictorially, they seem to have been bought that morning in a 
florist’s shop 
* * 7 * 

It will be said, I know, that some of the parnassiens, the sym- 
bolists and their successors were able to achieve direct descriptions 
of Nature. Verlaine, I admit, has given us a charming line about 
mignonette and a fine sketch of Lincolnshire ; but can these com- 
pare in reality with his pictures of the London gin-saloons or the 
Regent's Canal? Henri de Régnier has provided us with beautiful 
pictures of autumn leaves falling upon marble fountains, but are 
these more than pictures? Mistral assuredly has conveyed the 
harsh aridity of his own province, but can anyone seriously claim 
as French such a line as sacalo"? I 
maintain therefore that there is something in the contention that 
French poets derive their impressions of Nature more from pictures 
than from themselves A contention which will make many people 
indeed 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE CINEMA 


“The Romantic Age.” (New 


# Pinky.” (Leicester Square.) 
Gallery ) 

In Pinky Mr. Darryl Zanuck makes no attempt to solve the problem 
of racial prejudice —indeed were he able to do so he would quickly 
be offered a very different job—and he merely states his case 
objectively and fearlessly and, I may add, disturbingly. For though 
this problem is mainly an American one it is not wholly so, and 
no white peoples living can truthfully deny their insistence on the 
superiority of their colouring 

Pinky, played with wonderful perception by Miss Jeanne Crain, 
has the misfortune to be a negress with a white skin. Having 
studied nursing in the north and having fallen in love with a white 
doctor, she returns to her southern home to escape what she knows 
would be a disaster. Educated up to white standards and white in 
ippearance, she receives kindness and help, but the moment it ts 
discovered that she ts coloured she is condemned to constant insults 
or, at best, a condescending mockery. In the end, when she con- 
, will in court, justice prevails over prejudice, but one senses 
that it is merely the triumph of the law’s unalterable letter rather 
than any wish on the part of the community to see that justice 
Pinky may win one battle, but the war is long and her 
evengeful. For all the happy ending one comes away 


tests 


be done 
enemies 
feeling as low as a drain. 

The film is brilliantly directed by Mr. Elia Kazan, and both Miss 
Ethel Barrymore, as an aged relic of Southern aristocracy, and 
Miss Ethel Waters, as a coloured washerwoman, add lustre to an 
already shining production. As far as I am concerned this is the 


best film of the year. 


* * * * 


It is hard to find adequate words with which to describe The 
Romantic Ave. Charity suflereth long ; on the other hand qui aime 
hien chatie bien, and | am torn between a compassionate silence 
ind a Jot of verbal unpleasantness. For this is a bad bad film. It 
could, quite easily, have been good, or at any rate passable if only 
had sat quietly down and thought. Or better still, 
observed The central character, a French girl in an English 
finishing schoo! who seduces the only master in the place, is played 
by Miss Mai Zetterling, and I do not think anything like it has been 
seen this side of charades. It is such a caricature, ze rolling eyes 
ind ze accent, ze lifting of ze skirt to show ze legs, and all the 
fa-la-la one connects with an exaggerated revue sketch, that one 
can scarcely believe the evidence of one’s senses. Nobody but a 
moron could be deluded by such caperings, and that Mr. Hugh 
Williams should be unaware of their artificiality is frankly 
incredible. Poor Miss Zetterling’s provocative charms have been 
laid upon her with a trowel, and I consider the part allotted to her 
an insult both to the French and to me. Miss Petula Clark, 
rescuing her dad from the clutches of her schoolmate, is good, and 
there is a strong supporting cast. But supporting what, I'd like to 
know VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


somebody 


MUSIC 


Ine Morley College Music Society under Michael Tippett have 
been responsible for some of the most interesting programmes in 
war. They have tackled works that either 
frighten not interest more famous societies, choral and 
otherwise-Monteverde’s Vespers and Coronation of Poppaea, 
Stravinsky's Les Noces, Vaughan Williams’ Riders to the Sea, Tallis’ 
lorty-part motet. A programme which gets right away from the 
stereotyped Beethoven, Brahms, Tchaikovsky and the meagre ration 
of Haydn, Mozart and Schubert is a great service to the cause of 
ind even when. the college choir's efficiency is not equal to 
their enthusiasm, the spirit which refuses to be content with success 
ilready achieved is wholly admirable. 

On November 24th the choir showed their true quality in a Byrd 
motet, Laudibus de sanctis. In this idiom they are, thanks to Mr. 
Tippett, at home; it is a style they not only understand but 
clearly feel, with that instinct which is the result of long and 
Successful training. In Domenico Scarlatti’s Stabat Mater they were 
hopelessly at sea. They not only did not know their notes: the 
was still unfamiliar, and they made nothing of it. The 
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ARTS 


work itself is a favourable example of Italian church music front 
the first half of the eighteenth century, more than pleasant but less 
than great. Like a true Neapolitan Scarlatti was at his best in the 
melodic, but merely conventional in those contrapuntal movements 
which were considered necessary in church music long after the 
contrapuntal way of thinking had begun to die out. 


Max Rostal’s playing of Bartok’s violin concerto at the Albert 
Hall on November 23rd raised a point which occurred to me after 
Gioconda de Vito’s performance of the Tchaikovsky concerto not 
long ago. Both composers, for different reasons, at moments 
suggest by their style of writing for the solo instrument the tone 
and manner of the Central European gipsy fiddler familiar in the 
night-clubs of Vienna and Budapest-—the eye moist, the hair long, 
the nose almost touching the strings. Much of the Tchaikovsky 
concerto is frankly in the spirit of the once popular song: “O du 
schwarzer Zigeuner, geh ‘ spiel” mir was vor, Damit ich vergessen 
kann, was ich verlor.” Bartok makes a sophisticated reference 
to this style on several occasions, but generally between obvious 
quotation marks. Gioconda de Vito ignored this characteristic of 
the music entirely, and gave an interpretation which, to me, was 
faulty by reason of its very nobility. Max Rostal, on the other 
hand, if anything exaggerated the luscious gipsy passages. It is 
obviously a question of temperament, but the balance was much 
more seriously wrong in the Tchaikovsky than in the Bartok. 


MARTIN COOPER, 


ART 


Ler me recommend the R.B.A. Winter Exhibition in Suffolk Street. 
The R.B.A. has now become by far the most adventurous of the 
Royal Societies, and has staged quite the most lively collection 
of sculpture since Battersea Park. Of the main streams in Europe 
today, those deriving from Rodin and from the non-figurative con- 
tingent are least in evidence. The younger generation look rather 
to Maillol’s neo-classicism or, through Moore, to primitive carving. 


At the Victoria and Albert may be seen the six decorative panels 
on themes of regency architecture, commissioned from John Piper 
by the Ministry of Works for the British Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. These are rich in colour, even richer in texture (certain 
bravure passages of underpaint and glaze are very luscious), but, 
to my mind, lacking sufficient content in one or two cases for their 
size. I found myself, for instance, very conscious of the lack of 
humanity in these deserted streets and corners—a thing I have never 
felt of Mr. Piper’s smaller works. Romanticism enlarged in scale 
inevitably draws added attention to its theatricalism, and these 
panels may best be compared with their author’s scene painting. 
Apart from their intrinsic merits as a decorative attempt on a large 
scale—uncommon in this country—they constitute a most important 
precedent in quite a new field of official patronage, and one which 
should surely be developed. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


RADIO 


My cherished eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica says 
of William Cobbett that his “ruling characteristic was a sturdy 
egoism His opinions,” continues this invaluable com- 
pendium, “ were the fruit of his emotions.” Mr. J. B. Priestley is 
not, though from this quotation you might be tempted to think so, 
an exact replica of William Cobbett. But just as his sturdy and 
egoistic predecessor went on his Rural Rides, so Mr. Priestley has, 
on behalf of the B.B.C., embarked on a series of cross-country 
journeys ; and there is similarity enough between the two sturdy 
egoists to point a comparison. Those who listen to Mr. Priestley’s 
From Bicker to Blue Anchor on Sunday evenings at 9.15 may care 
to pursue the comparison at their leisure. 

Last Sunday, this commentator (who is both warm and wise) 
told us that he went to Rugby, found no hotel room, and continued 
onwards to Coventry Thereafter, he gave us the fruits of his 
labours. There was perhaps not quite enough labour. It is, after 
all, in essence a journalistic job. If you are to report, you must 
observe. Good as this talk was, was it not rather casual Rugby 
and Coventry are towns of the most jealous individuality: we 
would wish to have heard more of them There was a beautiful 
passage, in decorous purple, about visiting the ruins of Coventry 
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Cathedral—but I do not think that all Coventry will agree with the 
plea that its cathedral must be kept, picturesquely and war- 
memorially, as a ruin. Surely, a cathedral is a home of worship ; 
and surely worship is more conveniently done with a roof over 
one’s head. 

Mr. Priestley is, by universal reckoning, one of the best broad- 
casters of our time. To lesser broadcasters one could be indulgent. 
It is only when artists show signs of haste, as Mr. Priestley did 
last Sunday, that one feels disappointment. The critic’s reluctant 
resentment against Mr. Priestley is that the critic 1s sometimes 
forced into the position of the schoolmaster who is obliged to 
write: “Could do better if he tried.” I do not think you could 
have said that about Cobbett. But I invite you to reflect what 
stammering nonsense Cobbett might have produced if they had 


faced him with a microphone, week by week during his rural rides ! 


New Programmes 


It would be easy enough to be happily derisive about The 
Pleasure’s Mine, a new programme in which Mr. Wilfred Pickles 
introduces poetry to the Light Programme listeners ; but I fancy 
that looking down one’s nose would, in this case, give one a some- 
what stupid and squinting appearance. The programme is clearly 
designed for those who have very little acquaintance with poetry. 
It is a proselytising job. If you call it “ Poetry without Tears,” you 
may be right; but there is no need to be condescending. It may 
very well lead unpoetical persons into new paths: and Mr. Pickles 
is easily justified in his homely approach by the Pauline doctrine of 
“If by any means I can gain some. "It is, in essence, the 
counterpart to the Plain Man's Guide to Music. He broke the 
series in gently, with strong Masefield rhythms and suchlike. As 
the series continues, he will (1 hope) wean his public to food more 
difficult to chew. The Light Programme's other new series, Spot 
the Winner, brings amateurs (comedians, singers and the rest) to 
the microphone—which might unkindly be called a work of super- 
erogation, there being so many employed already under professional 
disguise. 

When We Beg to Differ took to the air, as a battle of discussion 
between the sexes, it was light and likable. Is it possible that now, 
with serious questions from: listeners to answer, it is in danger of 
falling between two stools ? Asked to debate questions of deep 
and dark importance (such as mothers-in-law), the teams do not 
quite know whether to be entertaining or profound. The Brains 
Trust is one thing ; a Featherbrains Trust has its dangers. 


LIONEL HALE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is perhaps a little dangerous at the height of the hunting season to 
write of the destruction of foxes by chemical methods or by trapping - 
but the following episode is of no little concern to naturalists in quand 
On the edge of a small town in a home county was an earth of unusual 
dimensions. It had some twenty openings within a space no bigger than a 
tennis-court. Poultry-keepers made loud complaints: they were losing 
turkeys as well as geese, ducks and hens; and it was presently proved 
that the foxes would travel four miles to their hunting grounds, for com: 
petition was keen. Destruction was decreed, and when at last the earth 
was dug open the full dietary of the foxes was analysed. They had ip 
some measure atoned for their killing of poultry by killing almost exactly 
the same number of rats as well as many rabbits. The relics of their 
feasting disclosed one utterly unexpected and not easily explained item: 
over one hundred rooks were in the list. The only plausible explanation 
is that, in obedience to the rather grim advice of the Ministry of Agricul. 
ture, rook-shooting had been general, and perhaps not very expert. Rooks 
are extremely numerous in the district. | have seen a stoat with a black. 
bird in its mouth. Is it possible for a fox to catch an unwounded rook ? 


‘For this Late Date 

There is still a good supply of hedgerow berries, that should 
serve as food—for mice as well as birds—in the hungrier months 
Perhaps they will not last long. Our home-birds are not in the same 
gourmand class as those immigrant thrushes, the fieldfares, which are 
wont to clean up completely any bushes they attack ; and they are 
arriving rather late. They are, of course, singularly irregular in their 
dates of arrival. In spite of what the books suggest, the flocks may 
not reach the south-west of England, or at least some districts in the 
south, till February ; and in my experience they are often very late in 
the southern Midlands. 


Devon Birds 


That always interesting document, the annual record of the Devon 
Bird-watching and Preservation Society (Secretary E. H. Ware, Beech- 
wood, Highbury, Exeter), holds up this view of the fieldfare. January 
24th and February 7th are two of the dates for the appearance of the 
flocks. The oddest incident described in the report is the discovery of 
a buzzard’s nest containing three buzzard’s and five mallard’s eggs, which 
were all brooded by the buzzard. The nest was twenty-five feet from the 
ground. The highest duck’s nest I ever found was about twelve feet, but 
no feet is the normal. It is common knowledge that this most splendid of 
the hawks has increased rapidly of late years and is extending its range 
(like the nightingale), but as many as twenty-six “ wheeling and soaring 
over the park ” together exceeds any grouping I have heard of. Devon 
seems to be rich in the hawk tribe ; and they include the kite, which is 
said to have nested successfully in a sycamore near Knightsbridge. Several 
species of harriers and a rough-legged buzzard are in the list. 


More Tits 

Correspondents make it quite impossible not to return to the subject 
of tits. Perhaps the strangest—and most harmless—example of their 
activities is an attack on the tops of milk bottles which had been strung 
up on trees as a bird-scare! Newspapers, frequently used by bee-keepers 
for technical purposes, have been extracted from the hive by tits. The 
Devon Watchers (who say that the onset on milk bottles is now 
universal) argue that only great tits are responsible for the successful 
holing or removal of the caps, but that blue tits and coal tits take imme 
diate advantage of the breach made by their stronger cousins. Other 
experiences hardly hold up this theory. There is, I think, no doubt that 
the birds find something savoury in putty and paint, probably the oil. 


In the Garden 


We are advised to make more and more compost on scientific prin- 
ciples, putting careful layers of soil or lime, adding such “ starters” as 
sulphate of ammonia or Adco or one of the mystic powders composed 
of weeds and honey and what not. Well, doubtless we ought to be 
scientific ; and I make the following confession with shame. A deepish, 
rectangular pit was filled up as occasion offered. with any sort of veget- 
able rubbish, especially useless hay.. The mess was not forked over of 
given ventilation or treated with anything. The only earth put on it was 
a little patch into which a few marrow seeds were thrust. The marrows 
did well. When the frozen remnants were removed it was found that 
the hole contained several cubic yards of as perfect a compost as the 
gardener could desire. Doubtless you can hurry up the process by being 
scientific and no pit need be dug; but where labour is very short there 
are rougher methods which produce quite satisfactory results, 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


Another German Tragedy ? 


Sin, —The latest tactics of the German Social Democrats in the Bundestag 
at Bonn suggest the urgent necessity of an unprejudiced examination 
of the political problem, whether Germany is again heading for her 
habitual national tragedy—the inability to frame and carry out a bi- 
multi-partisan foreign policy. The conflict between Dr. 
ind Dr. Schumacher, embittered by the unfounded accusation 

Schmidt that the German Chancellor had no intention 
of keeping the bargain he was making with the High Com- 
missioners, is perhaps even more serious than the earlier attempts to 
sabotage the policies of Rathenau and Stresemann. These latter German 
Foreign Ministers—men in their prime—possessed in the highest degree 
qualities that the aged Federal Chancellor cannot claim to call his own. 
They were outstanding representatives of the German bourgeois intelli- 
gentsia, and they were orators who could always catch the ear of foreign 
und German audiences. Dr. Adenauer is an extremely capable adminis- 
trator and a y skilful negotiator ; but no German, to whatever party 
he may happen te belong, will remember any great speech or striking 
phrase coined by the leader of the Christian Democrats. This lack 
of oratorical power is a very serious handicap for a government spokesman 
who, at the age of 73, must do battle with an opponent of the agility, 
the irresponsibility and the inhuman cynicism of Dr. Kurt Schumacher. 

Dr. Adenauer is fully aware of the fact that the span of his life is 
drawing to a close, The conscientious administrator is anxious to 
accomplish the self-imposed task of creating a stable international and 
economic status for the Federal Republic. He naturally regards every 
ittempt to thwart his intentions by a factious or cheap Opposition as 
the sabotage of national interests. In presenting the German case to 
the High Commissioners and to well-informed public opinion through- 
wut the world he has tried to avoid all harmful exaggerations and every 
overstraining of so-called “ national aspirations,” as they are understood 
and vociferously proclaimed by the small Communist Party and by the 
equally insignificant hyper-nationalist group. 

If the Socialists are really anxious to exercise a modifying and con- 
structive influence on behalf of the legitimate interests of the German 
workers on this policy of the Federal Government, their leaders should 
act with circumspection and restraint. They should appreciate that 
every decision of the Allies in dealing with German problems must be 
the outcome of an honest compromise between the sometimes divergent 
views and interests of Washington, London and Paris. The greatest 
folly they can commit is to put forward on behalf of the section of the 
German people which they claim to represent extreme demands that, 
by contravening all maxims of common-sense and caution, must auto- 
matically the antagonism of the three Western Powers. In 
voicing their opposition quand méme to a Franco-German rapprochement 
they only pander to the futile hopes of a few ex-officers or younger 
members of the former Wehrmacht, who still consistently refuse to 
integrate in a non-military civilian Germany. If their leader exclaims 
in the Bundestag that he is only interested in the fraternal embrace 
of the German and French masses and regards every other form of 
as a dirty deal—of course at Germany’s expense— 
between some grasping industrialists and bankers in Paris and Diisseldorf, 
he virtually rejects the pacification of Europe. 

It is very difficult for the intelligent Germans who do not happen to 
members of the Social Democrat Party to argue with 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher and his aides or stooges. The only positive policy 
Dr. Schumacher has so far formulated with sufficient clarity to permit 
{ rious discussion is his proposal to nationalise immediately all 
banks, the insurance companies and even a section of 


partisan f 
Adenauer 
of Pr ofesso 


whatsoeve! 


arouse 


rapprochement 


ol is 
industries 
igriculture. That proposal was submitted to the Federal electorate on 


August 14 ind was defeated by an adverse vote of 63 per cent. in 

an 80 per cent. poll of the German voters. The rejection of Dr. 

Schumacher’s economic policy and the loss of 20 per cent. of the votes 

cast tor Socialist candidates in 1946 have upset the Socialist leader. 

This very ambitious semi-invalid has now given up every pretence of 

be systematic exponent of an alternative to the quiet, workmanlike 
id common-sense policy of Dr. Adenauer. 


in taking stock of events and speeches in the Federal Parliament 
at Bonn it is therefore necessary to bear in mind Dr. Adenauer’s handi- 
caps in combating Dr. Schumacher’s tactics, so widely divorced as these 
are from the realities of the situation in Germany and Europe and 
from the most urgent day-to-day problems of the German workers, 
Yours faithfully, W. H. Eowarops. 


Ger rrrarry 


refugees and war victims 
Osterwald ii Elze. 
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A Critic of the National Trust 


Sir,—Harold Nicolson’s recent lament that more people do not become 
members of the National Trust has brought to actuality a letter oftea 
mused upon. As I am by trade a research worker, it is my habit to 
enquire closely into the circumstances attending each phenomenon ; and 
also only last summer I thought of joining the National Trust. My 
motives for not doing so thus provide me with data to hand. 

Both my children are keen on antique and architectural things; my 
son of five is able to distinguish a Norman from a Gothic arch, and my 
daughter of nine is beginning to be interested in the different phases of 
the Georgian style. We visit N.T. properties from time to time, and 
being, as men of my trade are, of humble means, I considered that it 
would pay me to become a member, But my 10s. would only give free 
admittance to me personally, so that I should have to continue to pay 
up to 2s. 6d. for my wife and each of my children, There was not even 
available, at a somewhat higher subscription, a family ticket, nor any 
provision, as at the R.H.S. gardens at Wisley, for members to take in a 
limited number of friends. Chance or the unconscious, I know not, but 
we visited no more N.T. properties that summer. 

Surely, even with the narrow object of increasing its income, the N.T. 
should pay some economist a modest fee to outline to it the benefits 
of a discriminating monopoly. (I might add that some N.T. doorkeepers 
unofficially let in children at half price, but most relentlessly abide by 
their instructions.) Perhaps the economist would also point out that 
even at week-ends in summer the places of interest under the Trust's care 
are not visited as they might be and that by reducing the price it is pos- 
sible to enlarge the total return. Half a crown per person, adult or child, 
lifts the demand curve well above the heads of most family men. And if 
the latter and their wives cannot afford to bring their children they prob- 
ably have to stay away themselves. Furthermore, it needs private research 
to find out which properties are within excursion distance. To tte 
person who has only vaguely heard of the National Trust, out of know- 
ledge is out of reach. “It Pays to Advertise.” 

One last grumble. It is aggravating, once the historic monument is 
located and entrance paid, that one may not view what to my family and 
me are the really interesting things. Why, for example, cannot one see the 
old rocking-horse at Knole or the retainers’ quarters and the kind of furni- 
ture and tableware they used? Why does one only see, at Polesden 
Lacey, Mrs. Greville’s rather gaudy show-rooms, and not the more inti- 
mate apartments or the kitchens? These are more valuable social docu- 
ments than her Dresden or Imari ware.—Yours faithfully, 

41 Upper Bridge Road, Redhill, Surrey. D. H. 
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Farming in North Wales 


Sir,—The last chapter of Snowdonia, the volume so eloquently reviewed 
in the Spectator of November 18th by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, is 
headed: “Can Rural Wales Survive?” It is a chapter full of interest 
and raises in acute form a grave problem. To the solution of this 
problem the hydro-electricians claim to be making a substantial contri- 
bution. The electricity derived from the outlined by your 
feviewer are no longer intended to relieve the peak load, but to bring the 
blessings of light, warmth, electrical milking and so on to the Welsh 
valleys and hillside farms. The Welsh hillsides will be decked with festal 
lights like Christ Church hali 


schemes 


To this claim one can make two replies. First, it is a pity the fore 
runners of the B.E.A. did not consider the claims of the farmer before. 
Dolgarrog. Cwm Dyli and Maentwrog have manufactured power and 
fo spare to meet the requirements of all the farms that need it, but it 
has been served out to the markets—i.e., the larger centres of 
population. Most of it, in fact, has gone to the industrial border. The 
probiem of supplying the Welsh farmer, now as then, is a problem, 
not of manufacture, but of distribution. From whatever source power 
fs made, it will always be cheaper and easier to distribute it to the town 
than to the village, to the village rather than to the hamlet, to the 
hamlet than to the isolated farmstead. Unfortunately the pattern of 
Welsh farming is based on the isolated farmstead and not on the hamlet. 


2asiest 


Secondly, it is idle to give the farmer electricity with one hand and 
to take away his water with the other. Over a great part of North 
Wales, if these schemes were put into operation. every available drop 


of water would be captured. As soon as there is a dry spell the Ogwen, 
the Gwynant, the Colwyn 
be reduced to mere t 
doing the f 
time. If it is canalised in lea 


nd countless less well-known streams would 
that the same water cannot be 
and of and the same 
ts, pipelines and tunnels it cannot also be 
Some of the farms will 


chiles It is Cieal 


work o riculture electricity at one 








feeding the springs and watering the meadows 


be drowned, others w have their st eepwalks cut into two by monstrous 


Jeats twelve feet wide. which will be an eyesore to man in the summer 


and a pif to beast in the winter, and all who farm in the area affected 


will have the delicate balance of summer and winter pasture upset 


A\l this and much more is to make a saving in coal which is variously 
estimated at from one eight-hundredth to one fourteen-hundredth part 
of the coal production of the kingds m, and low grade coal at that 
Yours, &c C. S. CHAPMAN 

Hi t Se l, Bangor 

The Next Stage in Greece 
Sip W hateve opinion one may he d about the acts of the Metaxas 
dictatorship. Mr Athanassoglou s ttempt to belittle Metaxas’ role as 
the leader of the t resistance to the foreign aggressor ts pitiable 
in the extreme. A great leader is one who, at a critteal Moment In history 
rightly interprets the will of his nation; and no one can deny John 
Metuxas the credit of having made that decision on that fateful morning 
of October 28th, 1940. I should like to quote the fine tribute which Mr 


Compton Mackenzie. no friend of dictators, pays to the memory of 





A Christmas shell remember 


=< .* In many people the first experience of 
Christmas with The Salvation Army has 


inspired a lifelong faith in human kindness 


They remembe tt y as atime wher 

love and ess were made real for them. 

We have such a big family of all ages —from 

babyhood | Eventide to provide for, 
I / and our Officers work ceaselessly to bring 
\ / the true spirit of Christmas t& many 

a sad he and home. Will you please 

help ther t ser a gift to General 
ig Albert Orsborn, CBI 101, Queen 
7 a 

A Victor Gry Lond E.C.4 
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Metaxas in Wind of Freedom (page 124). After Saying that Metaxas’s 
name should always be surrounded with honour in Greek history, ™ 
concludes: : 
’ ASeiuas To 
"ENKNds eNeiPepias dugiBero orépavor. 


Otros xelvow trades, of dia Bovdas 
(This is the tomb of that Adeimantos through whose counsels Hellas 
put on the crown of freedom.) 

Mr. Athanassoglou speaks of fresh elections as though he 
something new. The mandate of the present Greek Parli: 
four months, so new elections will be held anyhow. 
tion that the United Nations should “ insist” on a 


IS Proposing 
iment ends jn 
As for his Ssugges- 
* caretaker ” govern- 
ment replacing the present coalition in the intervening period, surely the 
Greek Parliament itself is the only constitutional authority competent 
to decide on such a purely domestic matter. I am surprised that Mr. 
Athanassoglou, who is always saying that there is too much interference 
in Greek affairs from outside, should now be urging the most fi 
interference of all.—Yours faithfully, A. A 
Greek Government, Department of Information, 


34 Hyde Park Square, W.2. 


“grant 
PALLis, 


Plantations, Old and New 


Sik.—As the peroration of his defence of the groundnuts scheme in the 
House of Commons the Minister of Food quoted Francis Bacon as 
saying in an essay on plantations: “It is the sinfullest Thing in the 
world to foresake or destitute a Plantation, once in Forwardness.” No 
man of good will, whatever his political convictions, would wish to 
deny to the Minister in his hour of trial any encouragement he can get 
from this English philosopher-politician, especially as there is a strong 
historical probability of a family connection between the Minister and 
the William Strachey who, in 1610, became the first Secretary of Virginia, 
America’s oldest colony. 

But if we are invited, as the House of Commons was invited, to draw 
lessons from the chequered history of English 
imperialists, what should they be? If we turn to the Hakluyt Society 
edition of William Strachey’s Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia 
published in 1849. we find in the introduction by Mr. R. H. Major, 
after an account of the early struggles to form a settlement, these words 

Finally it was not till 1620, after so many abortive efforts had been 
made by both government and powerful bodies to form an establishment 


some these early 


in North Virginia, that at length it received, under unexpected circum- 
stances, an influx of settlers which soon rendered it by far the 
prosperous of all colonies in North America. 

of a large band of Puritans who, suffering under the intolerance of the 
English Government, on account of non-conformity, first 
Holland, and afterwards found asylum in America.” 


most 


This was the emigration 
passed nto 


Surely one lesson begins to emerge from this account. That in spite 
of all the courage, planning and vision of those early planters 
men and women with strongly held moral values in common, who had 
turned their backs on religious and political tyranny, that finally put 
the Virginia plantation on a sure footing. 


it Was 


For pioneers such as those 
the alternatives were victory or death ; and it was they and their descen- 
dants flooding in from all over Europe who rolled back the primaeval! 
forests, peopled an empty continent and unlocked the secrets of nature 
on a scale hitherto unknown in the history of the world. Perhaps the 
derogatory analyses by some contemporary Briti8h economists and his 
torians have tended to make us underestimate the ethical foundations 
necessary for such immense material achievements. 


No Englishman wishes the Tanganyika experiment to fail. But I would 


suggest. if we are to draw inspiration from the past, rather than turning 
to the politico-philosopher Bacon, we might turn to that success! el 
umble man of action, Sir Francis Drake, who, it is said, on 


“O Lord God, when thou givest to us 
thy servants to endeavour any great matter, teach us also to know 
it is not the beginning but the until it be 


Yours faith- 


ccasions uttered these words 


continuing of the same 


thoroughly finished which yieldeth the true glory 


fully, WESTCOUNTRYMAN 
Post Oflice and Public 
Sin,—As a Post Office employee with some twenty-nine years’ service 


uy | be permitted to point out that the critics of Post Office efficiency 


whose letters have appeared in recent issues of the 


Spectator afe 
common with the majority of the public, busily engaged in that extreme) 


their 


popular pastime of trying to eat cake and keep it. The pubic 
desire an efficient postal service and at the same time increasing ns 
of pounds prom each year to be handed over to the I Acheque he the 
rehef of general turkotion hey cannot have bortt A venerat t 
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Not Imperative but 
Indicative 









Undecided?... 


There are no imperatives — no ‘musts’ for a 
reading list —in The Times Literary Supplement. 
It contains no injunction to read this or that 
book, nor does it select for you a Masterpiece 
of the Month or a Book of the Moment. 
Wide-ranging in sympathy, catholic in taste, 
discriminating in judgment, it sorts out from 
the stack of new arrivals only those books which 
would reward the attention of the intelligent 
reader. If books represent for you something 


more than an agreeable form Of anzstnesia ona 


Overdrsefty?... 


Time you were more 
Christmes Crafty, 


Something EM, 
Something thrifty?... 
Give him PUNCH for 1950! 


( 


Punch for @ year costs only 30]- (36/6 overseas) including extra numbers, and we send 


train journey, vou will welcome the critical 
illumination and guidance of The Times Literary 


Place an order u your usual bookstali or neu sagent 


Price 3d. every Friday 


THE %28823% TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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a erecting card for you. Send to Punch (Gifts), 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 
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or through your newsagent. 
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give as to receive. Moreover for a small extra sum a 
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I estimate at 
illel with 


and pay which 


decline in efficiency 


the Post Office servant enjoyed a 
nearly that of today, and the 
that of the Post Office se: 


The Post Office no longer offers an att 


Status 


t 
Is Pa 


twice 
vant 
remunerative 


ractive or decently 


career, and of those who have made the mistake of entering it a large 
proportion are busily engaged in secking openings to more highly re 
warded and less arduous posts. The result is a continual exodus to othe 
branches of the public services which offer higher pay. better conditions 
shorter hours. longer holidays. less disc pline, far greater opportunities 
% promotion and, if the tales of the departed are to be believed, expect 
i much lower standard of efficiency I should perhaps mention | 
that but for housing difficulties 1, too, would be nbered amongst th 
wilul band who have kicked the dust of the Post Ojlice off the cels 
ever to the accompan ‘nt of higher pay, &c. Owing to its t i Ss 
id a hard core of faithful servants who for various reasons a com 
pelled to remain, the British Post Office is still probably the most eflicien 
ind honest public servic world, and gives higher value for it 
cost than any othe ) misation under public control 1 venture to 
MM phesy wwever. that until the par idoxical state of affairs w n ti 
wiblic services is remedied and the Post Office ceases to be the ¢ ferelia 
f e Civil Service, the decline of efficiency will continue and the alt 
i y ! \ it pudin, th igh ine Crovernment 
In conclus wavel su $ vat the Spectat obtains and publishes 
’ inf ition of its uders the figures of Post Office employees 
who \ ¢ vd Or transi ed to other departments during the pas 
‘ eighteen mo s.—Y s t LANCASTRIAN 
‘I l nec stitutionaliy an early riser lam also one of few 
p < ) s who ¢ | swer his ’ spondence immed | 
it 1 ett OX OPpPost Yn ywuse IS ¢ ed at 8.45 My 
st post a ves st alte ) 
' < \ i int $s tha i house WPS 1 m sam Sidi 
1 but n yered 1 1 road, gets its letters soon after seven. | 
eguent yyserve the postman having to knock the people up so il 
can make delivery that will not go through the letter-box. My front 
floor is in the Same side road 1d my back on the main road; but 
l } ered « the side road, and so I am last on the round 
| Post O were in private hands lere iS no question but that 
; sens gement could be ved at 1 have even offered to 
’ fo orn box on mv back ite in the 1a oad, But the Post 
vil s ada ’ Indeed it is making a special thing of i A postm 
= [ i Ss week tf t “ “ ) Wirt is in the offic 
%, y post was d j s } ! Yours farthtull 
AUSTIN Lt 
< , ] ra P sid Road H ‘ Viddles 
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The President of Israel 





Sin, —In the Spectator of November 25th you pay prope rule toa 
great man—Dr. Weizmann. It seems a pity to spoil this w slurring 
remarks on Zionism, of which Dr. Weizmann was, since 19 ind still 
is, the leader. Equally, as you rightly say, you cannot d clate Dr 
Weizmann from the deeds of the Government of Israel How ‘ver, you 
can have no basis for your opinion that the Government of Ist ic] ee 
shown a considerable watering-down from Zionism ) rit 
idealism.” The ideal was, and still is, to re-create a h Jewish 
nation in Palest xy close settlement on the land without val gain 
yut with the yect of enabling the Jewish people to return to Isra , 
Who can asse 1 this age of cynicism, that this is a watering-down of 
idealism ?—Yours faithfully, PETER SINCLAU »MSON 


Sil Gardens, S.WAI0 


Roman Catholic Schools 


Sir, —In the Sp r of November 18th, 1949, on page 6 ler this 
heading. I feel that you do less than justice to the Catholic community 
(of whic I am not a member) on this issue when vu y that 

he only reason adduced for modifying that arrangem OW is 
that the Ca $s cannot find the money needed to cover maintenance 
ind S50 p cen of the cost of alterations, and desire to throw the 
whol this on public funds.” Surely in justice you should » Sta 

t when 1 November 24th, 1943, the Catholic representatives met 
the Ministry of Education’s experts they were told that the total cost to 
the Catholic body would be £9.850,000, whereas now they learn that 
the sum to be found may be £50,000,000 or £60,000,000, or even more 


i se of this order would seem to impose a crushing burden on a 
small and by no means rich community In any event it is so drastic 
in increase tn proportion that I should have thought it would, to all 


arrangements.--I am, Sir, yours 
B ENGERI 


easonable people, vitiate the original 

faithtull 
Barches Sf E14. 

[it is a matter of common knowledge that all costs have increased enor 

1943 \ figure given in that year could not be, and was 
Both the Minister of Education and Mr. R.A 

atives, have declared it impossible to upset the 


1944 Act.—Ed., Spectat 


mously since 
not meant to be, binding 
Butler, for the Conse 
*d in the 





invemen 


German Rearmament 


Sik,—-1 wish to protest yet once again against the attitude expressed 
in such a sentence as, “ The only ultimate guarantee of peaceful policy 
lies in the Ge in conscience,” on the front page of the S$ tator of 
November 25 Ihe sentence describes the situation as it was in 


1900-14 and a in 1925-39: and look what came of it The 


who are neare » the danger, have been badly treated by those who, 
without sufficient protest from us, acted in our name as if the German 
conscience was (and will be) a suflicient guarantee of peace.—I am, Su, 
vours farthtuily E. Peast 
( ‘ NY 
Reference Books from America 
Su It 2 small matter, but is it necessary to spend dollars on 
¢ British reference books ? There are on sale in Lond ho 
phicall xroduced American copies of the abridged Lidd nd 
Sc G \ ninus the preface and with a title-p 
th ! son s and gives no hint that the whole work ts not 
\ It does not seem likely that the demand vA 
< \ t it would tax the resourc f ( I 
ress C a Suffictency of copies 
Othe American” dictionaries, also on sale in this co pe 
) ck 1 reproductions of standard British works vf 
¢ iter demand than the one named ab , 5 
with some good though not very appare yon 
g works to be printed in America and s I id 
wit the authors. On the other | i 
Yo C. M. Ho N 
p? P Welwyn Garden City. 
The Teaching Profession 
Sir Mr H. Lewis, quoting Ian Hay, describes teaching as “ the most 
esponsible, the least advertised, the worst paid and the most richly 
-warded profe 1 in the world.” Is not this description more appite 


ble to clergy and ministers ?—Yours faithfully, 


1, Cambridge Epwarb A. ARMSTRONG. 
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[ The first rule of good 


investment 415 
| SAFETY 
OF CAPITAL 


There are few things more galling than to save money carefully, 
invest your savings, and then day by day watch them depreciate. 
| 
| 








That has been the common lot lately but not the experience of 
those men and women who, making dead sure of both Capital 
and Interest, have invested their savings—large or small—in the 
Planet Building Society 

The money so invested is not subject to fluctuation—it neither 
rises nor falls. The pound or the thousand pounds you invest 
remains a pound or a thousand pounds. And while it remains 
with the Society, it earns good interest for you—2}%, net, the 
Society paying the Income Tax 

At short notice you can withdraw all or part of your money, but 
there is a limit to what you can invest—£2,500 in a year, £5,000 
altogether. Sums from £1 upwards accepted. 


Full details, prospectus, etc., on application to 


PLANET 


| 
| 
| BUILDING SOCIETY 
| PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Founded 1848 Assets £5,500,000 
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but throughout the whole country 
more and more people are making 
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A wrist watch and a stop watch combined in a 
handsome stainless steel case. Both functions are 
entirely independent. The stop watch registers 
15th seconds and records up to 30 minutes. 
Moisture-proof and anti-magnetic patterns avail- 
able. We are representatives for every type of 
‘aS high-grade watch, including LON- 
' GINES, OMEGA and ROLEX 


CAMERER CUSS 


Makers of Good Clocks & Watches ance 1788 


NEW OXFORD STREET ‘ONDON - WCE 
Also at Yl. Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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Not Subsidised — Not Nationalised — still dependent on public support. 
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t 
Will you help 7,000 needy children in these Homes to spend a really happy Christmas? 

of any an nt will be war y welcomed. 
10/- 
will buy ne mild’s food 
for a week 
Please help this Christia work 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should be sent te 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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A True Picture 


John Ruskin: The Portrait of a Prophet. 
(Collins. 1s.) 


By Peter Quennell. 


RUSKIN is fair game for the psycho-analysts and the sociologists ; 
indeed, there could be for such critics no more inviting subject— 
for his life-story embodies and symbolises the emotional tangles 
of Victorian home-life and the dilemmas of the bourgeois con- 
science. It is one of the many merits of this book that the author 
has avoided (without ignoring) all “ current dogmas ” and fashion- 
ible modes of interpretation, and with unfailing poise has kept us 
steadily “ face to face with the mystery of an individual character, 
separate, lonely, passionately self-absorbed, perpetually at war with 
i world that did not welcome it.” Mr. Quennell has made full use 
of The Order of Release and of some previously unpublished letters, 
but he has done it with great delicacy and judgement, and the result 
is probably as true a picture as we shall ever have, or need to have, 
of Ruskin’s inward and outward conflicts, and the relationship 
between them. 

The aim of the book is biographical rather than critical ; Ruskin’s 
works, though well appraised and discerningly quoted, are con- 
stantly treated as the expression of his lifelong struggle to resolve 
the discordances of his strangely divided nature. It makes a discon- 
certing and painful story, but it is well to have had it told by one 
so free from either sentimentality or cheap cynicism. Mr. Quennell 
neither debunks nor canonises Ruskin ; he ‘sees through him clearly 
enough, and exposes his manifold self-deceptions, but he is never 
lachrymose or unpleasantly sophisticated. “In tragic life.” as 
Meredith said, “no villain need be,” and as this tale moves on, 
through ever-deepening frustration to the final overthrow of a noble 
mind, we feel no impulse to “ blame ” any of the actors—not Ruskin 
himself, not even James and Margaret Ruskin, not Effie Gray nor 
Rose La Touche. 

The tragic flaw, the calamitous split in Ruskin’s personality was, 
»f course (as he came too late to see), the result of his unnaturally 
isolated upbringing, and the parent-fixation which held him in thrall 
till middle life. He was too happy, and for far too long, with his 
possessive parents, and his only escape from the filial cocoon, 
namely, through feverish mental activity, was not co-ordinated with 
his emotional growth. Thus, between him and real life there ever 
remained a dense gauze curtain, through which he could see, but 
could not penetrate to reach, the phantoms that beckoned him on 
his witch-maidens, his friends and pupils, the working-classes, the 
ninenteenth-century world itself. Yet this very isolation placed 
him upon a vantage-point from which, more clearly than most of 
his contemporaries, and far too clearly for his own peace, he could 
see “ into the core of an eternal fierce destruction.” 

An inveterate Romantic in an industrial age, he was forced to 
watch—like D. H. Lawrence, with whom Mr. Quennell shrewdly 
compares him—the beauty he had loved being polluted and dis- 
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figured by man-made corruptions. One by one his certainties 
failed him. First, his own Protestant-Evangelical self-confidence 
his assurance of being necessarily right, was undermined by the 
failure of his marriage, and in a different way by the voluptuous 
power of the Venetian School of painters. Could it be that the 
ascetic and aesthetic standards were irreconcilable—that animality 
rather than purity was the source of the most vigorous art? Then 
Nature, the goodly universe to which alone he was truly wedded— 
could she betray the heart that loved her? It seemed that she 
could ; the defiled volcanic landscape near Naples suggested that 
the world harboured demoniac as well as Divine secrets, and, later 
on, such creatures as the crocodile and the serpent became to him 
symbols of foulness. He came even to doubt the existence of an 
Eternal Father. As he entered deeper and deeper into the Valley 
of Humiliation, the very sky seemed blackened, the Alpine snows 
sullied, and the leaves of the trees shrivelled. 

Yet Ruskin never ceased from mental fight, nor did his impas- 
sioned attention to beauty in nature and art ever abate. If he 
could not make this much-loved earth more lovely, he could at 
least use himself up in the effort to leave it less ugly than it was 
becoming. Ruskin may have been irreclaimably self-centred, even 
selfish, but selfishness with him took the form of restless concern 
for the welfare of his fellow-creatures. He might have lived at ease 
on his ample income, and enjoyed his cultivated tastes and pursuits 
without misgiving. His weakness, which was also his greatness, 
lay precisely in his inability to be happy in the world as he saw it 
Leaving to others the closer analysis of Ruskin’s prose-poetry—at 
its best incomparable—and his social prophesying—which shook 
complacency and has borne much fruit—Mr. Quennell has given us, 
in a style of rare distinction, the man himself, his very form and 
pressure. Basi WILLEY. 


Croce on History 


My Philosophy. By Benedetto Croce. (Allen and Unwin. 15.) 
“ Essays on the moral and political problems of our time” is the 
sub-title of this selection of thirty-seven short articles. Each of the 
essays is a reiteration of a central point of view, and they are without 
the trivialities of occasional journalism. They are intended to be 
the authoritative pronouncements of a philosopher in the older sense 
of this word, that is, of a learned man with a claim to insight and 
moral authority. They convey a message which, although often 
obscurely expressed, is essentially simple. The label attached to 
the doctrine is Liberalism, but this label can convey little of Croce’s 
position to English readers; for English Liberalism is associated 
with a philosophical tradition violently opposed to the tradition 
from which Croce descends. 

What is most striking about this book is the impermeability of 
Croce by any outside influences of any kind; Hegel and Vico 
established the terms in which he thinks, and he has continued to 
think and write in these terms throughout his long life. He has 
remained in a kind of magnificent provincialism, largely unaffected 
by logical criticism or the development of the social sciences, a 
copious and eloquent moralist who never varies his own idiom. If 
he is to be appreciated and understood, a double translation is 
necessary. Mr. E. F. Carritt supplies the first in such a way that the 
reader can assume that the English corresponds to the Italian, which 
is unusual in English versions of this philosopher. Secondly, the 
reader must discover for himself what part “the universal spirit.” 
which alone “ really evolves,” plays in the Crocean language ; it is an 
old dialect, still spoken, not only in Naples but also in Germany and 
perhaps in parts of Scotland. The double translation is certainly 
worth making, because from it will emerge a doctrine of why it ts 
necessary to study history and how it should be studied, which 
inspired the late Professor Collingwood and many others. When 
Croce writes as a historian reflecting on his own craft, he 1s 
intelligible and authoritative, in spite of the inflated style and 
dogmatic tone ; but when he writes as a pure philosopher, and even 
more when he criticises something altogether remote from his own 
ways of thought, the dogmatism sometimes produces a comical 
In this collection there is a self-righteous little essay on 
like a deaf man shouting 
a megaphone to questions which he has not 


effect 
Proust which is altogether disastrous 
answers through 
understood 

“ Histories stimulated and guided by no practical problems would 
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be at best virtuosities or fairy-tales, not serious history.” A historical 
problem poses itself in terms suggested by a contemporary predica- 
ment. The problems are new for every generation, and to answer 
them as a historian is always to illuminate the choices open to us in 
the contemporary situation; so every political judgement is a 
historical judgement and vice versa. “A historical judgement is 
always the answer to a question which life sets us in order to 
generate further life.’ The fundamental mistake is to suppose that 
there must be one set of terms in which all historical questions 
should be discussed and which is universally appropriate. This is 
the great fallacy of the philosophers of history, whether Marxist or 
Hegelian, or whoever they may be. The patterns which they claim 
to discover are no more than projections of their immediate interests 
and of the classifications which these interests suggest. The his- 
torically minded historian does not convert his abstractions and 
classifications into “ metaphysical entities,” but recognises that they 
are useful only in relation to particular needs or purposes. They 
are as transient as the events to which they are applied. Although 
this argument is now generally familiar, the essays in which it is 
repeated are still stimulating. STUART HAMPSHIRE. 


A Guide Towards Joyce 
The Sacred River. By L. A. G. Strong. 
(Methuen. tos. 6d.) 


An Approach to James Joyce. 


Mr. STRONG'S approach to Joyce is sane and sound. He recognises 
that, since the work of Joyce presents difficulties, some preparation 
is necessary ; he clears the sad, and rather dull, story of Joyce's 
life out of the way in two pages ; he makes the essential point that 
judgements upon a work of such immensity must be provisional 
only ; and he only attempts to examine it from a limited number of 
angles. For Mr Strong there are eight roads leading towards the 
understanding of Joyce. They are—memories of Dublin as Joyce 
knew it; technical interest in singing and singers ; the study of the 
subconscious mind ; a taste for metaphysical speculation ; practice 
in writing: “Irish blood and love of Ireland, coupled with the 
conviction that Ireland in the twentieth century is no place for an 
Irish writer to live in ™ ; frequent recourse to Shakespeare, Swift and 
Blake : and a belief in the Christian revelation. Such a list is indeed 
a useful qualification for the work of guidance which Mr. Strong 
has undertaken. It also gives his book its form. It is the appro- 
priate form for any serious examination of Joyce’s work, and 
particularly of Finnegans Wake, at this time—that of a series of 
special studies aiming at a fuller understanding and not succumbing 
to the itch to praise or blame. 

There is not one of his eight chosen subjects on which Mr. Strong 
fails to say something penetrating and helpful. Dublin is in his 
bones—the Dublin which Joyce left in order to remember it without 
the handicaps of its eternal gossip, its fascinating but bitter intel- 
lectual life. Singing, and particularly the tenor voice, fascinates 
him as it did Joyce—one of a line of singers. What is more. Mr. 
Strong’s appreciation of an attitude to singing which compensates 
for a comparative poverty of material with a minute attention to 
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technique is close and clear. His chapter on the subject is probably 
the most thorough and informative in the book, and his list of 
references to songs in Finnegans Wake is a solid contribution to the 
collective task of elucidation. Mr. Strong’s emphasis on the 
importance for the understanding of Joyce of a knowledge of the 
workings of the subconscious mind is completely appropriate. The 
more Finnegans Wake is studied the clearer it becomes that Joyce 
had applied in detail and with a superb comic irony the pains- 
taking discoveries of scientists and the more intuitive revelations 
of poets in this field. He is at once a warning and a joy ‘o the 
“Jung and easily freudened.” The antics of the subconscious 
puzzle newcomers to Finnegans Wake and at the same time tanta- 
lisingly suggest to them that they are on familiar ground, and it 
is its final evocation of the common mental heritage of humanity 
which gives the work of Joyce its profound catholicity. Again, 
with Shakespeare, Swift and Blake at his finger-tips, Mr. Strong 
is able to follow Joyce readily over ground familiar to both of 
them. And with his Christian belief he is able to observe with 
sympathy the writings of a man in whose education and develop- 
ment religion played so crucial a part. 

It is his desire to understand, and his willingness to suspend 
judgement until he has understood, which distinguishes Mr. Strong’s 
book from a vast deal of lesser criticism of Joyce And yet it is a 
markedly personal book. The approach is Mr. Strong’s approach, 
and if you don’t like it you can lump it. But it is permissible to 
protest when at times it stops short at the threshold of Finnegans 
Wake. When Mr. Strong can spread such enlightenment in carrying 
his understanding of Shakespeare or of tenor song right into the 
recesses of that forbidding mansion, why, when writing of Joyce's 
philosophical preoccupations and of his treatment of the time 
factor, does he leave us at the door with only a perfunctory pat on 
the shoulder ? There are times, in fact, when this book sticks too 
closely to its title—when the approach is practically everything and 
the journey forward practically nothing. But it is not true all the 
time. There are occasions when Mr. Strong dashes boldly ahead 
in rather unexpected directions. “To those,” he says, “ who take 
pleasure in classification we present the conclusion that Joyce, 
despite what Dr. Johnson might have called the ‘very cynical 
asperity’ of his jibes at the outward trappings of romance, is a 
writer in the romantic tradition, and that Finnegans Wake is the 
logical conclusion of the Romantic movement in European litera- 
ture.” It is not clear why, when treating of so universal a writer 
as Joyce, Mr. Strong should present anything whatever—least of 
all the tail of his coat—to those most undeserving people who 
“take pleasure in classification.” But anyone who feels disposed 
to step on it can be sure of a nice fight. The sitter on the fence, 
seeing most of the game, may stick to the first impression that, if 
Joyce was a romantic, then he was a singularly classic romantic. 

WALTER TAPLIN. 


Irish Armed Forces 
The Irish Militia, 1793-1816. By Sir Henry McAnally. 


Spottiswoode. 218.) 


(Fyre and 


IN retrospect the second half of the eighteenth century seems almost 
a golden age in Ireland’ The Irish had a parliament of their own, 
a capital of outstanding beauty and distinction, a material prosperity 
which, though. far short of ideal, compares favourably with almest 
any other period, and, above all, a social cohesion which only the 
unforgivable interference of successive generations of Englisa poll- 
ticians could have broken. Ireland also succeeded for a brief space 
in raising its own armed forces; hence the present book, which, 
being a social as well as a military study, presents incidentally as 
agreeable and effective picture of an age when there was almost no 
ill-feeling between sect and sect or between class and class 

Few Englishmen pay much attention to Ireland in this period, 
perhaps from a legitimate sense of shame ; few history books even 
record the repulsion of a French invasion by Irish troops in 1798 
But it would be well for us to give more attention to the years in 
which our ancestors, fresh from the loss of their American colunies 
sent the same men to Ireland to sow the seeds from which sprang 
the bitter rivalry between Irish Nationalism and the Orange Order 
Sir Henry McAnally has done our history a service by the dis- 
passionate integrity with which he approaches the task. The out- 
line of the story is short and simple. The Irish Militia was estab- 
lished as a territorial army, on the English model, in succession to 
Charlemont’s volunteers by Act of Parliament in 1793. It grew in 
Strength and purpose; it marched and counter-marched , it sup 
pressed a rebellion and fought an invasion ; it was twice disembodied 
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and re-embodied ; it served overseas ; it survived the Act of Union 
(unlike the golden age of Ireland, which died of it) by sixteen years. 
That was all 

To this story Sir Henry has brought the instincts of a scholar 
(despite his own disavowal) and the experience of a life-time in 
military administration. His care and respect for his sources are 
admirable. If anything, they sometimes carry him too far. For 
instance, no reader who was unfamiliar with Ireland would guess 
that Birr and Parsonstown, which recur alternately in Sir Heary’s 
text because they alternate in his sources, were in fact two names 
for the same place. The same integrity betrays him into a some- 
what dry style of writing which often makes hard reading. Yet 
the very lack of style adquirit eundo a stylishness of its own. The 
book is by no means to be recommended to those whose interest 
in Ireland is merely romantic, but very strongly to the historical 
student. Once the unvarnished presentation is overcome, no serious 
reader will leave a word unread. By this test, unfortunately, who- 
ever corrected the proofs cannot be accounted a serious reader 

C. M. Wooonouse. 
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Canterbury Glass 


The Ancient Glass of Canterbury Cathedral. By Bernard Rackham. 


(Lund Humphr ies, £12 12s.) 


Tue first impression received from an exploratory examination 
of this fine volume on the ancient glass of Canterbury Cathedral 


is one of admiration for the illustrations in colour, for they 
justify the claim made in his preface by Mr. Bernard Rackham 
that “the difficult task of rendering on paper the chromatic 


qualities of stained glass has never been carried through with such 
fidelity to the effect of the original.” The glass, removed for safe 
keeping during the war years, became easily accessible at eye level 
after its return on the cessation of hostilities; and the photo- 
graphers, in conjunction with the colour artist, thus presented 
with an exceptional opportunity, have achieved a remarkable success 

The advance made upon similar work of some twenty years ago 


appears striking when, for example, colour plates from Les 
Vitraux de la Cathédrale de Chartres, published in 1926, are 
placed beside these illustrations. As Mr. Rackham remarks, 
‘transmitted light,” in the case of the artist in stained glass, “is 


1 medium of his craft no less essential than coloured glass, lead 
and enamel pigment,” and, in colour reproduction, the inevitable 
absence of this factor will always in some degree handicap those 


who endeavour to record the rich luminosity and_ scintillating 
quality of mediaeval windows. Nevertheless, in these reproduc- 
tions, intensity of colour is achieved without garishness, and the 


highly-pitched harmonies of the originals are suggested with a 


skilful avoidance of acid colour contrasts 

In his admirable text Mr. Rackham traces with clarity the history 
of the glass of many different periods still surviving in the 
Cathedral, and discusses and describes in detail its treasures in this 


centuries, 


kind dating from the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
I must once 


ms, “though a mere fraction of what 


which, as he clan 
the earliest considerable b rly of stained 


have existed, * constitute’ 
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glass extant in England, and a monument of great importance j 
the history of mediaeval European art as a whole.” In the section 
devoted to French influence, while allowing full weight to the lead 
in glass design given by France, he rightly rejects the claims of 
“those who are apt to belittle English mediaeval architecture and 
ancillary arts as being essentially French in inspiration, if pot 
actually the product of French artists and craftsmen.” 

In the earlier Canterbury windows Mr. Rackham notices the 
vitality of pose and lively linear quality of the figures : 
teristics which persist in English graphic art throughout the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—in contrast with “the almost 
classical restraint . . . to be observed in the figures at St. Remi 
and Chartres.” This vital, somewhat restless, linear quality js 
present, though to a lesser degree, in the superb wall-paintings of 
angels in the choir of St. Gabriel's Chapel in the crypt of the 
Cathedral ; and although the Christ in majesty there and the figures 
in the St. John Baptist scenes are rather more hieratic in style than 
those in the early windows, nevertheless there are resemblances in 
the treatment of drapery, the heavy jewelled borders to the robes 
and also in a few of the heads, especially that of “ Abia” ( Abijah) 
reproduced in plate 6 (c). It may be noted in passing that, if the 
Adam of plate | is correctly dated c.1178, then this, as well ag 
some other figures, shows a more marked advance towards com- 
parative naturalism than does even the early thirteenth-century 
glass at Chartres—more beautiful though that may be in its monv- 
mental quality of design. Resemblances to English wall-paintings 
other than those surviving at Canterbury may also be remarked, 
especially in a head of Christ reproduced in plate 50 (b), which 
recalls in some degree that in the “ Entombment™ on the eastern 
wall of the Holy Sepulchre Chapel in Winchester Cathedral 

Mr. Rackham, writing about the early thirteenth-century 
“ Miracle ” windows, comments upon their interest as illustrations 
of contemporary life. In this respect they may be regarded as 
an earlier and most valuable equivalent, in another medium, of 
the famous Luttrell Psalter ; although they are far less naturalistic 
in treatment than the miniatures in that manuscript They are the 
less easily appreciated from this point of view. It is interesting to 
compare the representation of an ordeal by battle, reproduced in 
plate 36 (c), with that in a wall-painting of very late twelfth-century 
date below a Last Judgement on the north wall of the nave in 
Stowell Church, Gloucestershire. The Friends of Canterbury 
Cathedral, who have sponsored this volume, are to be congratulated 
on their vision and generosity ; for it is a very great contribution to 


charac- 


the history of English mediaeval art E. W. Tristram. 
That Man 

Tommy Handley. By Ted Kavanagh, (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Our greater drolls always get themselves much loved. When 
Tommy Handley died of cerebral haemorrhage in January this 
year, millions felt that they had lost a good and friendly neigh- 
bour: and he was sincerely mourned. They will correspondingly 
enjoy this tribute of memory to him by Mr. Ted Kavanagh who, 
as the writer of those radio scripts of his which culminated in 
Itma, was as close to him as is the thumb to the fingers of a glove 
I pass over the assessment of his gifts—the ™ simplicit the 
humility, the kindliness, and the great sense of comedy” —because 
these, by the power of radio, became as familiar to the [furthest 
listener as to the nearest friend. (As Mr. Kavanagh observes, 
“the microphone analyses character.”) In this matter, the book, 
while properly pious, is also a shade platitudinous. It is Mi 


Kavanagh's peeps behind the /tma scenes that will give the general 
reader his greatest interest. He will tell us that Tommy Handley 
was tired, worried and slowing down in his last months: or that 


the war-time /tina series—on no Government instruction, but by 
i private sense of public duty—were designed week by week with 
an eye on the country’s morale. He sketches the hurried evacua- 


tion of the B.B.C. to Evesham in 1939, when the earlier pro- 
gramme It's That Man Again evolved into Itma, as a jibe against 
the fine rash of departmental initials that broke out in those days 

Tommy Handley’s earlier years on the stage, on which he made 
his greatest success in the profitable but commonplace music-hall 
sketch, The Disorderly Room, are lightly enough pencilled m 
This seems to me a weakness, but it also seems, in its way, just; 
for Tommy Handley was no more than a straight up-and-down-the- 


wicket comedian till he met the microphone. In his alliance with 
the microphone, Mr. Kavanagh played a considerable part as 
marriage-broker. Handley had had earlier successes, with Mr 
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. 
Ronald Frankau, in the Murgatroyd-Winterbottom sketches, where 
puns ran horrible riot: 
A. Let’s talk about affairs of the world 
B. Yes—take the humming top 
A. What's that got to do with it? 
B. Well, its a whirled affair 
A. We've got to tighten our belts 
B. I only weat Think of 
A. I do--and a lump comes in my 
corn ratsed 
B. To cover every toe in England 
progress 
A. That's Bunyan ‘ 

It sounds like a ghastly parody, and hardly (you perhaps agree) 
submits to print. What Jima did was to keep something of these 
verbal euphuisms, and fit them into a new world of inverted logic 
A good half of Mr. Kavanagh's book the /tma world, 
Tomtopia and all, peopled as it was with its Mrs. Mopp, and its 
spy Funf, and that wonderfully enquiring Liverpudlian, and the 
crapulous Chinstrap, and its host of oddities. To any student ol 
radio (if such there be, for there is yet no university chair of this 
exasperatingly effective medium) there is much interest in Mr. 
Kavanagh's implicit recognition that radio has its own strict laws, 
and that /fmma succeeded by inventing them first and thereafter 
obeying them. For the rest of the readers there will be the great 
pleasure of recapturing the bygone voices of Hotchkiss and Sophie 
Tuckshop and the rest of the cast of Tommy-in-Wonderland, here 
given to us in a print that pales against recollection, and yet 
revives it. And from the book, gossiping and hasty as it is, there 
emerge the bonhomie and bounce of Tommy Handley. 
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Pride of Place 


By Ralph Arnold. (Constable. 128. 6d.) 


Ir is partly continuity which interests Mr. Arnold, and partly 
character. His book, which is enlivened by many appropriate photo- 
graphs, is a study in the history of the Kent village of Cobham, well- 
known for the monuments in its church, for its mediaeval * College 
and tor a series of pleasant later buildings. To Mr. Arnold no 
feature of the place excels Owlett’s in charm, for it was in that house 
that Richard Hayes (1725-90) lived at the time he was inditing his 


A Yeoman of Kent. 


diary. The original MS probably perished in a fire, but vital parts 
were transcribed by another hand, and have been woyen tn to the 
text of A Yeoman of Kent, which is wholly admirable but for the 


fact that it ends too abruptly 

“Cobham for him,” says Mr. Arnold of Hayes, “ 
with its modest garden and pleasure ground, the farms, the woods 
which he cut and planted, the roads and lanes which he reluctantly 
warden, and the village from 


meant Owlett’s 


mended, the church which he served as 
which he drew his farm labourers and whose poor he helped to look 
after He once made a trip to France, and trip ts the word, for 
he returned after less than a week little the wiser but several degrees 


more complacent But in the main his pleasure, like his profit, was 





‘A novel ol great talent.” joseri VAGGART in The Star 


James Aldridge 








author of Signed With Their Honour ‘the finest work of 
fiction produced by the war” DAILY TELEGRAPH 
his first post-war nov | 
728 pa 1278. éd. 
An intensely excitin ind) wide-ranging story 
of the men and women of the Embassies, and 
of thi p vole rught in) th post-war inter- 
national conflict 
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at home, though “ on occasional free days or afternoons he enjoyed 
walking, coursing. shooting, and watching cricket matches.” 
_ Cricket was, and of course still is, a passion with the county of 
Kent, but times change and we are never likely to see the 
atmosphere of 1800 repeated, when the local Cobham magnate played 
himself. “His Lordship,” says a contemporary account, “ in the 
intervals of playing, invited the gentlemen of the opposing club to 
see his Hall, and with the greatest condescension personally attended 
them, pointing out everything worthy of observation in that most 
eligible mansion, which atlorded them the highest gratification pos. 
* Having tired out the opposing bowlers with sight-seeing.” 
says Mr. Arnold, * Lord Darnley presumably went in to make a great 
many runs.” Those were the days when the Darnleys employed thirty- 
six maid servants, and a large proportion of the local manpowe; 
Such are the ingredients in the human interest of the book. There 
is, additionally though incidentally, a close scrutiny of the economic 
background of the diary, including an analysis of eighteenth-century 
farming in Kent where, says the author, ** commercial” farming, in 
contradistinction to * subsistence ’ farming, Was practised earlier than 
in most English counties.” London provided a near market : water 
an expeditious means of transport in an age of atrocious roads ; and 
Hayes and his kind were not only lucky, but probably knew it. Mr; 
Arnold himself lives in the same neighbourhood, upon property with 
very strong Hayes associations, and he writes with the same pride 
in Cobham, which “ infects newcomers to the village so that village 
activities, the parish council, the church council, the sports club, the 
amateur dramatic society and the rest never lack leaders to come 
forward and shoulder the not inconsiderable burdens inseparable 
from local activities.” Such pride is a good motive to be behind such 
a book as this. OLIVER WARNER. 
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Psalms of Scotland 


By Millar Patrick. (Oxford 


Four Centuries of Scottish Psalmody. 
6d.) 


University Press, 12S. 


Ir is hardly possible to exaggerate the hold which their metrical 
version of the psalms has upon the affections of Scotsmen. When 
exiled Scotsmen listen from distant parts of the world to services 
broadcast from the homeland, no other part of the worship finds 
so quick a response as this; and in the daughter Presbyterian 
Churches of the Dominions no other part of their ancient heritage 
is more devoutly cherished. Doubtless it is impossible to say, and 
perhaps it is unprofitable to ask, how far this appreciation ts called 
forth by the thought-content of the psalter, and how much of it 
attaches to this particular version ; or again how much of it is due 

excellence of the version and how mt its im 
or, once again, how much of it is dependent 
All these enter into 
Nevertheless, 
he 


to the intrinsic ich to ¢ 
honoured 


upon 


associations ; 
with the old familiar tunes 
response such as resists precise ana 

quality of the version and the musical quality of 
examined separately on their merits, and Dr 


issvciation 
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i total act ol LYSIS 


the literary 
tunes can 


be ow 


Patrick does not shrink from either task. Indeed, one does not 
know whether to be more impressed by his historical knowledge 
his literary judgement or his musical competence. Few will read 


this book without having to confess, as they lay 1t 


clearer understanding of the difference between a good psalm-tune 
and a bad. As to the version, Dr. Patrick quotes with approval 
Sir Walter Scott’s judgement : 

After all, | am not sure whether the old-fashioned version ol 
the Psalms does not suit the purposes of public worship better than 


down, to 4 


smoother versification and greater terseness of expression we 
ornaments of poetry are not perhaps required in devotional exer- 
cises. Nay, 1 do not know whether, unless used very sparingly 
ind with great taste, they are altogether consistent with them. The 
expression of the old metrical translation, though homely, is pia 
forcible, and intelligible, and very often possesses a rude sort of 


majesty which would perhaps be ill exchanged for more elegance.” 
And he himself adds that “in the portions of the Psalter suitable 
for modern worship there is a rugged strength, a massive positive 
ness, an elevation and dignity and a direct objectivity, which make 
them incomparable for congregational use.” Some of the othe 
portions are rendered unsuitable by the crudity, and especially by 
the awkward inversions, of the verse translation ; vould 

ippear, rather by the sentiment of the original. 
I re quite aien 


Some are so steeped in Judaic imagery that they are 


but most. it 


to modern ideas. The sentiment of others is such as impose 
silence on Christian lips ; no power on earth can Christianise them 
Mheir theology and ethic alike have been out-dated by the Ch 
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Ourselves” 


5 HE OBSERVER is an independent newspaper, bound to 
no party, the servant of no hidden interests, the spokesman 
of no special group. Some readers, not unnaturally, find this 
puzzling. Are we lapsed Conservatives, disguised Liberals, or 
subterranean Socialists? Where do our loyalties lie? 


The answer we give is that in politics our loyalty is to the 
community and its free institutions. We believe profoundly in de- 
mocracy and respect all political parties that accept its values and 
institutions. But we are suspicious of extremists whose attitude 
explicit or implicit—is that no party but their own is fit to 
rule; for if this attitude prevailed it would make parliamentary 
government, which postulates moderation, an impossibility. 


In forming judgments we try to_put the national welfare first, 
but without pretending that we alone take this disinterested 
view, or that we always know better than anyone else how the 
national welfare is to be advanced. We believe that no party is 
always wrong; and no newspaper always right. 


In economic matters we are not dogmatic. This country, in our 
view, is going through a period of arduous experiment. We have 
to seek an economic system which will combine the immense 
productivity and elasticity of free enterprise with the social 
justice and stability which national planning can provide. 


In foreign policy we believe that Britain must be resolutely 
prepared to break with many habits and traditions of the past. 


The nations which enjoy political freedom are not in a majority 
on this earth; if they are to survive, they must progressively 
combine. This will require a radical change in their ways of 
thought and conceptions of sovereignty. Against the ambitions 
of dictators the free nations must be constantly on guard, ready 
and equipped to act in concert before they are overwhelmed. 


In one respect we differ from many newspapers and present-day 
commentators. We are not devotees of doom. Ata time when it 
is a common feeling that the world is running down from bad to 
worse, with some ultimate catastrophe not far ahead, we affirm 
our conviction that this century, though most certainly perilous, 
is rich in challenge, fertile with opportunities. We believe that 
mankind is not wretchedly living out an old epoch but breaking 
into a new one; the times are arduous and hazardous, but they 
hold a promise for those who can see it.” 


* An extract from the leading article 
in The Observer on Ist May, 1949 


This is the approach to present-day problems 
you will find in 
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THE ISLAND 


Peter Weir 


A remarkable first novel by a young ex-airman. Not a 
war book, but an allegorical fantasy with flesh and blood 
characters; a theme that embraces each one of us; and 
an atmosphere that haunts one by its beauty. 

Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
PUBLICATION 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1917-48. 


Prepared by the United Nations Dept. of Public Information 


A comprehensive and authoritative review of the 
accomplishments of the United Nations and the Special- 
ised Agencies between June 30, 1947, and September 21, 
1948. 

The Yearbook is designed to present in a single volume 
a complete, official and carefully documented record of 
meetings held, decisions taken and work done. 

A publication of immediate interest and permanent 
value to public officials, scholars, diplomats, librarians, 
teachers, students, editors and to all others who desire 
an accurate and objective account of United Nations 


activities. 
1126 Pages. £4 0 0 


Available from : H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1, or Branches ; or from 
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must be selection in our use’ of them, whether they be sung in 
verse or in prose.” 


Therefore : 

“ There is no point in continuing to print, for mere custom's sake, 
so much that everyone knows will never be sung, and the argument 
for salving those portion that are still usable is irresistible.” 

However, by far the larger portion of Dr. Patrick’s book consist 
of a historical investigation of the early history of Scottish psalmody 
and of the process by which the present Psalter, now just three 
hundred years old, came into being. This investigation was under- 
taken, in celebration of the tercentenary, at the request of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland on the recommenda- 
tion of the Chalmers Trust. The task has been nobly discharged 
Dr. Patrick has long been known as the leading authority in this 
field, and the present work crowns a life-time of devoted research 
It is excellently readable. Dull would he be of soul, whether Scot 
or Sassenach, who could not find here admirable fare for a long 
evening's session of reading: full of human interest, of incident and 
also of humour 

The chapter on “ practice verses” is particularly amusing. In 
the old days it was not thought fitting that the sacred words them- 
selves should be used at choir rehearsals, and quatrains were 
accordingly provided which, though morally unimpeachable in 
sentiment, were not directly devotional in character and contained 
no mention of the Divine name. Dr. Patrick prints a generous 
selection of these, one running as follows: 

“All people that Old Hundredth sing. 


With cheerful voice this measure take; 
Gar ilka line with grandeur ring. 
Put on the seventh note a shake.” 


The volume has been most handsomely, even sumptuously, pro- 
duced by the Oxford University Press, being embellished with a 
baker's dozen of skilfully chosen full-page illustrations, as well as 
with some musical scores in the text. Joun BAILLie. 


Crime—At Half-Cock 


It’s Safe in England. By Kevin FitzGerald. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
One of Those Things. By Peter Cheyney. (¢ ollins. 8s. 6d.) 
Death for Safety. By Eve Dennis, (Gilford. 7s. 6d.) 

It’s Loaded, Mr. Bauer. By John P. Marquand. (Hale. 8s. 6d.) 


The King and the Corpse. By Max Murray. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
Cat of Many Tails. 


By Ellery Queen, (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 


MALricett was a dog in a French reader. He owed his singular 
name to the fact that he alone of his mother’s litter appeared badly 
built and loosely tied together. The rest had shape and comeliness, 
but he had none. In reading contemporary detective fiction, | am 
irresistibly reminded of the French portmanteau word. Writers 
nowadays hurl themselves competitively over the Gadarene slope to 
destruction. Where there is no style and no sense of craftsmanship, 
there can be no interest. The majority of such work is carelessly 
thrown together, written in English which at its best is pedestrian, 
at its worst either pretentious or nauseating. It seems to aim at 
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catching a quick, certain and undiscriminating public, with h 
eye cast at the chance of film adaptation. 

An agreeable Canon in /t’s Safe in England observes: 
grounded in detective fiction, although the masters appear to have 
deserted this delightful genre.” Unfortunately, his creator does é it 
show promise of being a newly discovered master even in embryo 
His tale moves across England with the inconsequence of Chester. 
ton’s “night we went to Birmingham by way of Beachy Head” 
It tells of escapes and captures without reference to plausibility of 
plot or of character, and neither the naive farmer-hero nor the 
fabulous figure of Feston come within measurable distance of 
acceptance. Again, even by his own standards, One of Those Things 
is poor Cheyney. The characters are almost without exception a. 
distasteful that attention as to their fate is hardly engaged It is 
gratifying that it falls to Scotland Yard's representative to save the 
affected amateur at the last minute, if only because his dour honesty 
is preferable to O’Day’s half-baked platitudes about life and how it 
should “be played off the cuff.” The women are conventionally 
glamorous, and the appearance of each is monotonously followed by 
a paragraph as from a society weekly describing in dreary detail the 
clothes that the lady is wearing. 

Miss Eve Dennis's previous work is unfamiliar, but Death for 
Safety shows considerable promise. She has had the wisdom to 
write well within her powers, and her book is the better for being 
unpretentious. The plot is well constructed, and its rapid move- 
ment unhindered by any laborious searching after “ atmosphere.” 
Experience will teach Miss Dennis how to discriminate between 
clues which should be shared with the reade: and clues which must 
be withheld. The improbability of her detective’s coup de erice js 
accentuated’ because it is inadequately prepared 

It's Loaded, Mr. Bauer has a promising situation of which more 
could have been made if only Mr. Marquand would give more time 
and thought to the work in hand. Where his opening chapter is 
maladroit, Mr. Max Murray's is accomplished. This comparative 
newcomer writes with economy, and every word rings the bell. 
His telling details hole out in one. His dialogue brings his charac- 
ters leaping into life. Above all, he is witty. He has essayed 
the difficult task of writing with insight about a deposed monarch 
who gets mixed up with a corpse on a beach of a Riviera town. 
The writing is distinguished and the imagination lively. 

Unlike Mr. Murray, Mr. Ellery Queen is a veteran. Contemporary 
America needs no invitation to sit in at the psychiatrist's parlour, 
and Mr. Queen has here added to his formula for sure success all the 
mumbo-jumbo of popular psychology His tale concerns nine 
murders, perpetrated under macabre conditions and completed on 
page 146. But the trouble is that the book runs to a length of 281 
pages. The murders, inaccurately likened to “the Black Death all 
over again,” can only be the work of a maladjusted mind, and it is 
possible at an early stage to spot the malefactor. That accomplished, 
interest flags. But a graver criticism is of the book’s prose style. 
Why does Mr. Queen write “devoted himself to the Promethean 
chore * when he means “ made up the fire” ? Mr. Queen’s passion 
for etymology betrays him into the literary vulgarity of using an 
obscure word when the familiar would suffice. The fact that the 
dictionary generally proves that the word has been used correctly 
in its context is no defence. Why “ traumata”™ for “ damage,” 
“ neonage “ for “ serfdom”? There are horrors such as a Mayor 
who “ replied carbolically,” and a cat in a newspaper who “ moved 
over to page 1, cartoonically speaking.” If economy is the half of 
art, simplicity may well be the half of style. JOHN GARRETT. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Language of Painting. By Charles Johnson. 
25S.) 

Mr. CHARLES JOHNSON, who has served for seventeen years as 
official lecturer at the National Gallery, has evidently done some 
considerable service in the popularisation of art in this country. It 
therefore comes as a particularly unhappy surprise to find that this 
book is as dull as the dullest contributions to the subject. The 
didactic style, at the outset, is not appetising ; these disquisitions 
have a musty, theoretic flavour. On light and colour, for instance: 
“It is not always advisable to base ail the tonal relations on 
Nature’s. . A slight difference of one between an object and 
its background is often effective. ... Nothing is less pleasing than 
a conglomeration of too many colours, as in Frith’s Derby Day. ... 
Areas of colour should be skilfully distributed, like the reds and 
blues in Whistler’s Symphony in White.” Mr. Johnson’s principles 
are, however. more seriously objectionable. His purpose is to 
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ACROSS 1S. Wherein is this ? Ah, Spain 
2 
1. “ Towering in the —— of twenty- 16 Embellish with a bribe. (7.) 
one (Johnson (10.) 17. He sounds a cheery sort cf soldier. 
©. “God said, * Let be!” and all (6 
was light” (Pope). (6 18. A_ proverbial source of sweetness 
10. Prentenders’ strong suit. (10 (6.) 
}}. I take a motor to join us. (6.) 19 Glamorgan is short of an instru 
12. No good blaming the stars ior our ment. (6.) 
being this. (10 24. Garments Sachioned from goats. (5. 
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pastry ? (4, 26. “ Carries as the fiim bears 
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them if afioat (10 the Seven Sisters. (5 
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SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 16 


The winner of Crossword No. 556 is Lapy HoLianp, Caprons, Woodland Way, 


Kingswood, Surrey. 


COMPANY MEETING 
EAST ASIATIC RUBBER ESTATES 


THe twenty-sixth annual general meeting of East Asiatic Rubber Estates 
Limited was held on November 23rd in London. 

Lord Hutchinson of Montrose, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., P.C. (the 
chairman) in the course of -his speech said:—The result of the year’s 
working shows a net profit of £24,689, compared with £19,158 for the 
previous year; this is primarily due to the increased dividend received 
holding of shares in the subsidiary company, Teluk Merbau 
antations Limited. The estimated production for the current year from 
he three estates has been put at the same figure as last year and the pro- 

tion for the first six months is slightly in excess of the estimate. 

Although the ribbed smoke& sheet prices obtained for our production 

ng the year under review have been higher, the prices for liquid latex 
were below those obtained the year before. During the past summer it 
proved very difficult to sell liquid latex and we found it necessary to go 
over to the ribbed smoked sheet wherever possible. Thanks to our ability 
to change from one production to the other, we are now able to take 
antage of the better conditions in the liquid latex market. 
fhe report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME 








A MEETING of the ordinary stockholders of Cable and Wirelesg 
| (Holding), Limited, was held on November 25th in London, to consider 
| a scheme of reconstruction. 

| Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. (the Governor), in the course of his 
speech, said: I think I am entitled to say that the scheme, judged purely 
| aS a scheme of reconstruction, has been universally admitted fair and 
reasonable to all classes of shareholders in the companies involved. 

At the annual general meeting of the company in April last I stated 
that your directors considered that it would be in the best interests of 
the stockholders to distribute a substantial portion of the compensation 
to the existing stockholders. In the present scheme your directors have 
gone even further than that and have in fact proposed the distribution 
of the whole of the compensation award, which they thought would be 
received with enthusiasm. After the announcement of the scheme it has, 
however, become evident that there is a wide divergence of opinion 
between various sections of stockholders. There are those who desire 
total liquidation ; there are those who desire a greater distribution of 
cash, and those who have supported the present scheme as it stands. 

Your directors would not wish to regard as final any scheme which 
did not fall in with the views of a substantial majority of the stock- 
holders. Therefore, your directors intend, whether the present scheme is 
accepted or not, to endeavour to bridge the gap between the various 
divergent opinions. They consider that it is not impossible nor beyond 
human ingenuity to do this. 

I realise that even if those who are present at this meeting are con- 
vinced by the remarks which I have made today, there is the strong pro- 
bability, judging by the number of adverse proxies lodged with us, that 
the scheme will be rejected. In that event no time whatever will be lost 
by your directors in putting before you fresh proposals to eliminate the 
uncertainty and stalemate which would otherwise arise. 

A lengthy discussion ensued, in the course of which a number of 
stockholders spoke in favour of the scheme, while others spoke against it, 

A card vote was taken, and the same procedure was followed at a 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting of the company and at meet- 
ings of the Eastern Telegraph Company and the other subsidiary com- 
panies concerned. 





HERRBURGER BROOKS 





THE twenty-ninth annual ordinary general meeting of Herrburger Brooks, 
Limited, was held on November 30th in London. Sir Louis Sterling (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement: The direc 
tors are pleased to report once again an increase in the profit earned over 
that of the previous year. Although taxation absorbs £1,750 more than 
last year the net amount available for distribution has increased by £940, 

The balance sheet continues to reveal a_ strong financial position, 
although its structure will show considerable alteration next year by 
reason of the repayment of capital at the rate of 5s. per share. Liabilities 
in respet of creditors have increased by nearly £6,000, but this increase 
is of a normal nature and arises mainly from the improved position with 
regard to supplies of timber required for our business. So far as the 
immediate future is concerned quantities of timber have become available 
and purchases already made are largely reflected in the figure of stock in 
hand which now appears at a considerably increased amount. “Cash’} 
and “Sundry debtors ” have both increased, due to the larger business 
we have been able to execute and the position generally is considered by 





your directors to be satisfactory. 

The alteration of the capital structure of the company and the repay- 
ment of Ss. per share to the shareholders, as suggested in my statement 
to you last year, have been duly carried out. 


REPAYMENT OF CAPITAL 

It will be remembered that the repayment of capital was considered 
advisable on account of the accumulation of funds for provision of new 
factory premises which would ordinarily have been required at the early 
expiration of the lease of our London premises. Negotiations with our 
present landlords — resulted in an agreement to grant a new lease of 
the premises for 21 years. The terms of the lease will provide for a small 
increase of rent which is considered by your directors to be reasonable 
and contain an undertaking that considerable work shall be entered upon 
by way of repair, renovation and improvement of the premises. The 
amount involved will be approximately £15,000 to be expended over the 
next few years, and your directors have taken steps to have this work put 
in hand and carried out as soon as possible. 

There does not appear to be any appreciable lessening in the demand 
for British instruments, which continue to maintain a high standard of 

quality. 

The report was adopted. 








790 THE SPECTATOR, 


isolate and describe the qualities which, when combined, make up 
the beauty of a painting, a beauty that may be compared to that of 
a sunset, “ not identical, but sufficiently analogous to justify the use 
of the same word.” Here is an example of the method applied: 
“ Eleven recurrent methods (in which linear relations contribute to 
a picture’s unity) may now be described: (i) Curves and Straights 
contrasted ; (ii) Lines echoing, and contrasted with, the Frame; 
(iii) Inward leading lines and avoidance of outward leading lines ; 
(iv) ‘ Trellis-work * ; (v) Repetitions and Echoes ; (vi) Avoidance of 
repetition ; (vii) Continuous Curves and Curves of Contraflexure ; 
(viii) Division by Curves ; (ix) More Complex Rhythms, based on 
Nature ; (x) Symmetry, Balance and Spacing upon the Picture-area ; 
(xi) Movement, Stability and Repose.” And described, believe it 
or not, they are. Many will find such a programme merely comic, 
and with reason. If we now know anything about painting it is that, 
first and last, it is part of the fabric of thought which produces 
it. It reflects the purposive mental life of an individual ; nothing in 
it is separable from this or independently to be understood. It is 
with this personal unity, a cast of thought and its contributory 
circumstances, that any introduction to a picture has to deal. This 
book is nicely produced, under the most respectable auspices, and 
fully illustrated with very familiar pictures, but it will be a mis- 
fortune if it finds its way into the hands of anyone seeking an 
appreach to painting. 

7s. 6d.) 


The Parliament Book. By Guy Eden. (Staples Press. 


Tuts latest of several books on Parliament consists for the most part 
of a conducted tour round the Palace of Westminster, and to those 
who like eighty-odd pages of “ Over the south door is a mosaic of 
England's Patron Saint, St. George. ... To his right is a figure 
representing Fortitude. ... To the left another figure symbolises 
purity,” and so on, this main portion of the volume should make 
considerable appeal, even if the sight of the tablet in Westminster 
Hall commemorating the trial of King Charles I does inspire Mr. 
Eden to an eight-and-a-half-page history of that monarch’s reign. 
Mr. Eden knows the Palace intimately, and interesting details, 
unfamiliar quite certainly to nineteen out of twenty Members and 
officials, give his descriptions a special value. But when he comes 
to Parliament itself, which gets thirty pages less than the buildings 
which house it, he shows himself a guide of a different order. On 
the first page of his first chapter he writes, “ Today Parliament is 
the supreme governing body of the land *"—with which may be com- 
pared the terse and accurate statement in Sir Courtenay IIbert’s 
authoritative little classic on Parliament: “ Parliament does not 
govern.” The Government (not surprisingly) discharges that func- 
tion. After mentioning the end of the war with Germany in May, 
1945, Mr. Eden adds that it fell to Mr. Attlee to announce “a year 
later ” the surrender of Japan ; and since he refers a couple of pages 
later to the 1939-46 war he apparently does seriously believe that the 
collapse of Japan came in May, 1946, and not, as commonly sup- 
posed, in August, 1945. And if Mr. Eden has seen turnstiles, to 
which he refers at least twice, in the division lobbies, he has 
discovered something which the oldest M.P. never did. 
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LANDSCAPE INTO ART 
By KENNETH CLARK 


| ** What a wealth of observation : what breadth of view : 
what ease of style. Ina quite exc eptional degree he possesses 
the capacity to translate visual sensations into literate verbal 


equiv alents.”” The Observer. With 116 Half-tones 2¢s. net, 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST 
By LADY KENNET 

Book Society Recommendation These Diaries and Memoirs 

of the wile of ¢ iptain Scott of the Antarctic and, later, of 

Lord Kennet, are a most uncommon record of the honest 

self-searching of a remarkable artistic personality. Illustrated, 


215. net, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

IN the gilt-edged market nothing succeeds like success. Employing 
boosting tactics worthier of his predecessor than the austere 
Chancellor, Sir Stafford Cripps has now got the whip-hand. Without 
changing their views on the Government's retrenchment plans some 
of the large institutional buyers have left the side-lines and in a 
market short of stock prices have made a spectacular response. As 
a result of this week’s advance the 4 per cent. borrowing line is not 
merely intact but salients have been established at a useful distance 
between 4 per cent. and 3} per cent. Nobody will begrudge the 
Treasury their success, least of all the insurance companies, banks 
and other City institutions whose balance-sheets at the end of the 
year now look like presenting a much happier picture than seemed 
probable a few weeks ago. In the wake of gilt-edged leading 
industrial Ordinary shares are also creeping ahead but the move- 
ment is appropriately selective. 


Cable Group Prospects 


It seems a pity that the ingenious “ balanced scheme of recon- 
struction ” submitted by the Cable and Wireless (Holding) directors 
should, after all, have failed to command the required 75 per cent. 
majority vote from the Ordinary stockholders. At the meeting Sir 
Edward Wilshaw argued the case for the scheme with considerable 
skill, but it was obvious that a substantial body of the Ordinary 
stockholders had made up their minds that if not complete liquida- 
tion, at least a substantially larger repayment of cash was desirable. 
What are the next steps? Fortunately, Sir Edward Wilshaw, in 
face of defeat, has shown himself a realist and is prepared to com- 
promise. The board will doubtless get together with some of the 
important Ordinary stockholders with a view to hammering out a 
fresh scheme. The favourite suggestion is that the company should 
sell something like an additional £3 million of investments, so that 
another £50 in cash could be repaid on the Ordinary stock. That 
would seem to represent a reasonable compromise between the view 
of the board and the position taken up by those who have favoured 
an outright liquidation. Rather surprisingly, there has been only a 
trifling recovery in the price of Cable and Wireless (Holding) 
Ordinary stock since the defeat of the board’s scheme was 
announced. The quotation is now around £230, whereas several 
weeks ago it stood as high as £255. It seems to me that the stock is 
now under-valued. The same is true of the 34 per cent. Preference 
of the Eastern Telegraph Company, which has fallen back from 
£140 to £1334. Under the defeated plan holders of this stock were 
to get £100 in cash, plus the equivalent of another £47 in Savings 
Bonds. It is a safe assumption that repayment terms at least as 
good as these will be offered under any alternative plan. A com- 
bined purchase of Cable Ordinary and Eastern Telegraph Preference 
should turn out well. 


Steaua Oil Attractions 


Readers of these notes who have followed my recommendation 
earlier this year to buy the £1 Ordinary shares of Steaua Romana 
(British) will doubtless have noticed the announcement this week 
that the proposed repayment of 5s. 6d. a share has received Court 
sanction. The money will be distributed to stockholders soon after 
the annual meeting and the cheques should be in the post early in 
January. Meantime, the shares still look substantially undervalued 
at the current price of 6s. 14d. This means that a buyer will be 
giving 7}d., plus broker’s commission and transfer duty, amounting 
together to another 3d., for the remaining assets of the company. 
These assets include investments in London, mainly in gilt-edged 
stocks, equivalent to Is. 9d. a share, apart from the oil properties in 
Rumania which have been expropriated by the Communist régime. 
The position is, therefore, that the 10}d. share which a buyer 
is giving, allowing for the 5s. 6d. repayment, is only one half of 
the liquid assets in London. I am not suggesting that the company 
will be able to wind up its affairs at any early date, but it does seem 
clear that there is scope for considerable capital appreciation over 
a period from today’s level. In common with other British oil 
undertakings Steaua will prosecute its claim for compensation for 
the Rumanian assets under the Peace Treaty. What it will get ts 
anybody's guess, but even if nothing is forthcoming, a useful profit 
should accrue from the sale of the London assets alone. 





